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Hygiene. 


BY ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D., M.R.C.P. (LOND.). 


HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE IN SCHOOL 
AND HOME (continued.) 


Relapsing Fever (continued).—Dr. Obermier showed 
us that the organisms disappeared as the fever subsided 
and reappeared when a relapse took place. Dr. Cohn 
proved that these organisms were spirillz belonging to 
the natural order Schizosporee. Another eminent 
botanist, Dr. Von Naegeli, hasstyled them Schizomycetes, 
connecting them both with the Algzeas wellasthe Fungi, 
and leaving no doubtastotheir Botanical characteristics. 
The spirille are always present during the hot stage 
of the Fever, their growth and development being 
intimately associated with the production of a high 
temperature in the blood. They can be kept alive for 
a short time out of the body, and they can be made 
to propagate the disease. The contagiousness of the 
Fever, the tendency to recur which its name indicates, 
and the coincidence of living organisms pathognomonic 
of the disease, have been clearly established. It seems 
as if the rise of temperature might be caused by 
conditions ‘similar to that which follows during the 
germination of ordinary seeds. The symptoms and 
effects of relapsing fever throw a flood of light upon 
the conditions which attend upon all classes of enthetic 
disease, from plague and cholera at one end of the list to 
simple ague at the other. The rules as to hygienic 
treatment of relapsing fever correspond in every 
important point with those which have to be followed 

when treating a case oftyphus. It is not quite so subtle 
in its attacks, and is in consequence more capable of 
| control, especially as we do not in this country have the 
conditions of famine extending in a general way, but 
in those parts of the world in which famine is an 
intense reality, the disease exerts its powers, and 
produces its mortality as was its wont in this country 
in times gone by. In the early part of this century it 
was the scourge of Ireland, spreading from its hot 
beds in the shanties of the more degraded occupiers 
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of the land, to the better class houses, and bringing 
its punishment on the heads of those who were 
responsible for the misery of the poor wretches in 
whose hovels the germs of the disease were preserved, 
and when times favoured their reproduction, it was 
reproduced with vengeance in its sting. 


The etiology of the disease being so manifest, its 
prevention is comparatively easy if the right means 
are adopted. Sunlight, fresh air, and cleanliness, 
with good food, are fatal to its continued manifestation. 
The germs for its development are thrown off by the 
skin and the breath, the perspiration swarms with the 
micro-organisms which infest the clothes, and all kinds 
of fomites may convey them to any distance, provided 
the temperature is at a normal state as far as this 
genus is concerned. If the cases are treated as will 
be directed for cholera, there will be no recurrence of 
the disease. 


There is a disease which is styled Dengue, which 
occurs in many parts of the world, and which from 
the rapidity of intercourse which is now possible is 
sometimes reproduced in this country. It is an 
infectious eruptive fever, sudden in its attack, 
remitting in two or three days, the patient then 
relapsing, going on for some time with a variety of 
symptoms which ally it with intermittent fever, with 
scarlatina, with typhoid, and typhus, so that a doctor 
who has never seen it is in doubt as to the nature of 
the complaint he is called upon to treat. There is 
intense headache, intolerance of light, with swellings 
and pain in the muscles and joints, which pains 
suddenly shift from place to place; there may be 
swollen lingual glands, sore throat with skin eruption 
on the third day. The malady is sometimes called 
German Measles, because it is neither like to true 
scarlatina or true measles or typhus, it may be a 
combination of papules, vesicles and _ pustules, 
There is also great prostration and general debility, so 
that the patient’s life appears in great danger, but 
the disease suddenly subsides ; it is not attended with 
fatal results in this country, but convalescence is very 
tedious. It is likely to become more and more 
general as intercourse with the places of its birth is 
more and more rapid and frequent. Fomites in the 
shape of hangings, garments, and furniture are brought 
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from Thibet, China, Burmah, parts of Africa, and 
the West Indies, without being disinfected, and 
doubtless the germs of this disease, like to those of 
relapsing fever, may be preserved in such articles, and 
may infect those who are susceptible and who may be 
brought into contact with the living organisms, which 
the breath or perspiration of the patient may have 
left upon them in the country of their production. 
Fashion, by inculcating a taste for articles of foreign 
manufacture, is also spreading diseases of this character 
into households of all classes, reproducing their 
specimens of such diseases at unexpected moments, and 
in unexpected places,and thus agreein making mankind 
a complete brotherhood. The conditions which are 
required for the suppression of Dengue are precisely 
the same as those for relapsing fever, combined with 
those for scarlatina. The name of Dengue is probably 
derived from the Spanish language; it is an 
uncomfortable name. The term German measles is 
sometimes used for it, neither are convenient, I would 
suggest the term Dengutina which shows its origin 
and alliances. 


Cerebro-Spinal Fever,—This fever is one which is 
little known, and yet is more common than supposed, 
it is probably registered (when a fatal result follows 
its incidence) under the name of Typhoid fever, though 
the absence of enteric symptons evidently removes it 
from that class of disease. It is not so infective as to 
lead to its epidemic appearance in given districts in 
this kingdom, but it is epidemic in some countries, 
and must not be altogether passed over. Like to 
Dengutina it is more prevalent now that intercourse 
with foreign countries is so much more general than it 
used to be, It is a specific infectious fever characterised 
by congestion of the membranes of the brain and 
spinal cord, The symptoms are such as these lesions 
will produce, and it is not uncommon in sea ports for 
it to cause collapse and early death. There may 
be premonitory symptoms such as malaise, headache, 
&c., but the more usual commencement is with rigor, 
intense headache, persistent vomiting, pains in muscles, 
cramps, delirium, delusions with spinal contortions, 
drowsiness, purpuric eruptions on skin, and there is a 
large mortality. It should be treated hygienically, 
precisely as is recommended for typhus fever. 


Yellow Fever sometimes makes its appearance at 
sea ports in this country, It is not unknown at 
Cardiff when vessels arrive direct from the West 
Indies, It is in true parlance a fecal disease, and 
closely connected with faecal blood poisoning. When 
it developes it is because the nest has been fouled, and 
the ship itself in which the case has been hatched is 
soaked with poison. It does not establish itself as an 
epidemic disease in this country, because the conditions 
required for its manifestation do not arise, though it is 
possible that such a contingency might be present. 
Given a ship soaked with faecal bilge water, hailing from 
a port at which yellow fever is rife, arriving in this 
country when temperature is and has been very high 
for some time, there may be a serious epidemic before 
the cause of the mischief is suspected. Quarantine 
in such a case in its definite sense is necessary, so that 
intercourse shall cease between those engaged in 
nursing the sick and the rest of the population, those 
on board the infected ship and who are not ill should 
be removed as ory as possible to a place of safety, 
If the disease should appear in a set of buildings on 





shore, those who are well should evacuate the place, 
whilst the sick should be in strict quarantine, 
fumigations being carried on without stint, and all the 
evacuations from the patient destroyed by powerful 
disinfectants, especially by nitrous acid, or sulphuric 
acid fumes, If possible the patients should be kept 
in the open air or under such coverings as will only 
protect them from heat of sun or rain without allowing 
the possibility of harbouring the cause of the disease. 

Quarantine as a rule is absolutely powerless to 
prevent the extension of enthetic disease, but in the 
case of yellow fever it is permissible because it can be 
made effective until the elements give the protection 
which this country possesses in its lower average 
temperature. If there bea cargo on board an infected 
ship it should be thoroughly fumigated with Chlorine 
or Nitrous acid fumes before any portion of it is 
landed. I will again refer to Quarantine at a later 
period. 


The FPlague—The reasons which prevent the 
development of yellow fever in this country also save 
us from the incidence of the plague. It has been 
endemic in Egypt from time immemorial, but the 
sanitary regulations which have been introduced with 
the English army of occupation are banishing this 
terrible disease from that country. It spreads 
occasionally in Spain in consequence of the dirty habits 
of the people, and it decimates the Turkish dominions 
at irregular intervals. The bubo plague as it is 
popularly called is easily preventable and its presence 
is a disgrace to any country. It is caused by filthy 
habits and is absolutely destroyed by cleanliness. 


Typhoid or enteric fever.—This, like to yellow fever 
is essentially a fecal fever, and has its rise in a sewage 
sodden soil. It is of animal origin, and is distinctly 
associated with the intestinal discharges of persons who 
are sick of the disease. It is possible that a single case 
in a particular district, may be an imported one, and 
not due to the locality in which the patient happens to 
be when overtaken by the disease, but if there be a slight 
sprinkling of cases about a given locality it is pretty 
certain that something is wrong with its sanitary state. 
It may be propagated by cases which are called 
ambulatory typhoid, because the patient suffers from 
chronic diarhcea only, and is not so ill as to compel 
him to keep his bed. A whole line of sewer which is 
badly designed and which does not flush clean may 
be infected by one of these cases and propagate the 
disease in the whole of the district, It is very 
important therefore for a local authority to obtain the 
earliest possible intimation of the presence of such a 
case in their midst, so that special care may be taken 
to disinfect the sewer into which such fecal evacua- 
tions are passing. It is especially in connection with 
this disease that notification becomes a public duty 
and all persons who are affected should either by 
themselves or their agents give notice to the Sanitary 
Authority that they are suffering from that disease. 
The duty of notifying will be dealt with when the 
whole subject is considered, in connection with that 
of Quarantine; I merely mention here that it is 
especially necessary in the case of Typhoid, of 
Cholera, and all the class of fecal fevers. It is 
important that the disease should be recognised in its 
early stages, because persons continue to go about 
suffering from its effects, often without knowing the 
nature of the complaint under which they are 
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labouring, and by so doing placing their lives in 
jeopardy as well as endangering others by infecting 
all the places that they may visit, through the sewage 
deposits. A first attack preserves in a great measure 
from a second, so that there are generally some in a 
district who are proof against its effects ; it is also not 
infectious in the same way as small pox and scarlet 
fever is catching, indeed the chances of infection if 
ordinary cleanliness is used, and the nurses do not 
feed in the wards of their patients or eat with 
unwashed hands is all but ‘/ It is possible for 
cases to be admitted into the General Hospitals 
without any danger to other patients, though some 
persons are so afraid of contagion that they would 
prohibit the reception of such cases into a General 
Hospital under any circumstances. There is no 
occasion whatever for this fear. 
Fever is not infectious in the same sense as Scarlatina 
or Measles, 
quarantine, but it would be very imprudent to fill an 
ordinary ward with such cases because they certainly 
require larger floor space and more ventilation than 
would be necessary for bronchitis, pneumonia or 
other lung affections. So that if an epidemic should 
show itself it would be necessary for cases to be 
treated in the infectious wards which every populous 
district ought to possess. 


The symptoms of Typhoid or Enteric Fever are | 


sometimes slight for a long time, at others they are 
ushered in with considerable severity. Rigors, pains 
in the limbs and stomach, sickness, followed by 
diarrhcea uncontrolled by moderate means, with loss 
of strength, and considerable thirst, tell their own 
tale; but when there is simple weakness, loss of 
appetite and looseness of bowels with loss of flesh it 
is not always so clear. If in such cases there should 
be any doubt, it can be cleared up by the use of me 
clinical thermometer. 


(Zo be continued.) 
_—_—_ C_ 
Exsy Steps in Trigonometry. 
BY REV. A. D. CAPEL, M.A,, 


Author of ‘ Catch Questions in Arithmetic,’ etc., ete. 


ANSWERS AND HINTS TO SOLUTIONS. 
CHAPTER XII, 


A 








Cc 


1. Let ABC be a triangle and let O be the centre of the 
Inscribed and O, that of the Described circle : 


Typhoid or Enteric | 


and single cases need not be put in | 





| 





.O,B=R; OB = r cose © 


.. OO,? = R? + r cosec? 5 — 2Rr cosee © cos OBO, 


but OBO, = 8- o,Bp 
Patines 
Se ee en Se 
2 2 2 2 
A2uk 
2 2 





.. OO,? = R? + rcosec? . 


r cosec? B 
= R?— 2Rr bai :. cos a ) 


— 2Rr cosec B . COS ( an 9) 
2 2 























2 2R 
r cosec? 
me cos A-—C 
but cosec r 3 - ane 
cos A. cos Cc + sin A sin c r cosec B 
Be 2 2 2 ee 2 
sin LJ 2R. sin - B 
2 2 
B S 
r cosec — = putnsimdguamaaiiictag 
2 s ac 
and ——.. ee er Seas kts 
2R abc (s—a)(s—c) 
25 
des 2(s—a) (s—b) (s—c¢) _ Vs—aVs—b* Vs—b b Vs—c 
~ bVac V(s—a) (s—c) ae be 
= 3 an. sin A 
2 2 
*. 0O,* = R? — 2Rr cos A cos Cc + sin A. sin Cc 
B 2 2 2 2 
sin = 
— 2sin —. sin Cc ) 
2 
cos a+ Cc 
= R? — 2Rrj— pau 
on A+C 
2 
= R? — 2Rr. 


2. The Student must drawa figure. Let ABC be the triangle, 
and let AB, AC be produced to D and E, and let the circles, 
whose radii are rand rg be drawn. Let oO be the centre of the 
Inscribed circle and Q that of the Escribed circle. Then AOQ 
is a straight line 


and OQ = AQ — AO 

= cosec <(" _ r) 
2 

= cosec 4 (SS ~ =) 
2 s—a $s 

SPY sien. xaalihon 
(s—b)(s—c) s(s—a) 

= my ot see 

= s (s — a) 


A 
= asec —. 
2 








3. If OCQB be joined it forms a quadrilateral of which the 
opposite angles are together = two right angles. 


4. The radius is } OQ the diameter or (see 2) 


nip 
ag 


sec <. 
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re s(s — a) 16. 
5. AF = root 4. = Sa/ 26> 9) A 
oe s(s—a)s(s—a) _ 
? V eae ied 
=s—a, 
or otherwise. 


AF = AE (E where Inscribed circle touches AC), and CE = 
CD (D where circle touches BC), and BD = BF 


.. AF + BD + CE = half perimeter or s. 
. AF = s —(BD + CE) ors — a (since CD = CE). 
6. Let Q be the centre of Escribed circle, AG = r, cot 4 


Ss ~ s(s—a) 
s—a (s — b) (s—c) 


7. Using the same letters as in 5. 





c = AF + FB 
= rcot A + rcot B = &. 
2 2 
8. Since R = abe = ae. Fam . ¢ = 2R sin C. 
48 2 sin C 
cos “ cos © 
9. .°. 2RsinC = c = rd —— 4+ —— 
sin sin © 
2 2 
sin A+ B 
= Ff 3. 
a oe 
sin —.sin — 
2 2 
10, Since sin A+ 3B ens C and sin C = 2 sin C. cos © 
2 2 2 2 
.. 9 becomes 4 R sin ca r : = &c, 
. sin 4. sin 8 
2 2 


11. This deduces immediately from 1o, 


12. Using the same letters asin 5 and 6. 


a = BH(H being the point where Escribed circle touches BC) 
B 


+ HC = ra( tan : + tan Ss): since OBC and QBC are com- 
plementary to each other. 


13. Adopt the method of Examples 8 and following. 


14. Use Form, 38, 39, and 4o, 


3 eR a /* a 2 a! 
sin A sin B sin C 
- 2R = a+bd+ec 





sin A + sin B + sin C 
and the denominator by Form. B and 6 
= 4 Cos A cos B. cos ©, 
2 2 2 
*. Re, 











B C 
The triangles AEO and ADC are similar 


‘e AO : _>_ and AE = ccosA 
AE AD 


, AO = be cos © and AD = bsinC 


ccos A c 
°, AO = ——— = 32. ——. cos A 
sin C 2 sin C 


m= 2Rcos A, 





17. See Figure to 16, 

EF? = AF? + AE? — 2AF. AE. cos A. Form. 30. 
b? cos? A + c? cos? A — 2 be cos? A. cos A 
cos? A (b? + c? — 2be cos A) 
cos* A. a? 


if 


i] 


Il 


”. EF = acosA = ———, 
2sin A 


= R.sin2A 
.. R(EF + FD + DE) = R?(sin2A + sin 2B + sin 2C) 
= 2R?[sin (A + B) cos (A — B) — sin(A + B) cos (A + B)] 
= 4R? sin C sin A sin B 


. be sin C. sin A. sin B 
“4 : FD + DE) = 2 
*- #R(EF + FD + DE) 2sin B. asin 





= besinA=S, 
I s 
18, Tih 
gs I a= =i (s-a+s—b+s-—c) 
Ta Tb Te 5 


LI w 


I I I I 
ee 
r Ta Th Te 


19. Draw a figure; let AB = a, BC = b, CD = ¢, and 
DA = d. 
Area of quad. = $ ab sin B + } cd sin D 
but sin B = sin D 
.”, area = } sin B (ab + cd) 
similarly area = 4 sin A (ad + bc) 
sinA _ ab + cd 
‘'sin Bad + be 
BD? = a? + d? — 2adcosA 
also BD? = b? + c? — 2be cos C 
= b? + c? + 2be cos A 
a a? + d? — b? — c? 
“.2cosA = er 3 
(ac + bd) (ab + cd) 
ad + be 





BD? = 

















1. 30. 


n 2C) 
+ B)] 


- and 
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(ac + bd) (ad + bc) 
ab + cd 

BD? _ (ab + cd)? 

AC? ~ (ad + be? 

sinA _ BD 

snB~ AC ** 


similarly AC? = 





&e. 


20. If fay Th, To are in A. P, 


S S I I 
5 =3(-4 +5): 


but if the tangents of the half angles are in A. P., we get the 
same equality. .°, &c. 








I I I 





a §+t4le2 


Pr Ps Ps c sin B a sin C b sin A 
= 5 fatb+e) 
Pe a 
va Oe 
22 a+ i 45 wien at+s—b+8—-90 
Ta rb Tc S 
ws t ¢ 3 4 Jt 
5 Ps Ps Ps 


23- Piy Pos Ps = abc sin A sin B sin C 
s3 
abc 
_ 2(a+b+cPS 
~~ abe. (a + b + cp 
— (at+biclr 
abe 


= 8 abc 





24. 








x 


Let QRS be the centres of the circles whose radii are ra, rp, 
respectively. Then QR passes through C, RS through A, and 
SQ through B, since the segments RC and CQ, &c., are each 
at right angles to the lines which join C, &c., with the centre of 
the Inscribed circle 


RC + CQ or RQ = sec < (ra + Th) 


similarly SQ = sec 5 (to + Ta) 


The angles RQS and COB are together = 180° 
B 


but COB + — + < are also together = 180° 











RQS = B+C 

2 
and sin B+C = cos 4. 
2 2 


.". area of QRS = } sec C (ra + Tp) sec : (rc + Ta). COS 4 
which by Form. 33, 40, and 39 will reduce to =. 


2 A 
25. OA? = r° cosec? A .. a OA? = ar? cosec? = 
2 


j Sia a _ ee c 
. LHM. =5 1 5 +— “<tt 


sin? — sin? — sin? = 
2 2 





4 or abc. 


2 
which by Form. 39 and 34 will reduce to = abc é 


CHAPTER XIII. 
USE OF LOGARITHMS AND SOLUTION OF TRIANGLES. 


177. If a* = N, ~ is called the logarithm of N with 
respect to a or to the base a. 


178. Since a logarithm is in reality an index, the 
laws of logarithms are therefore the same as for indices ; 
that is, to multiply quantities expressed by means of 
logarithms to the same base, we add the logs.; to divide 
we subtract, to raise to a power we multiply, and to 
extract a root we divide, but addition and subtraction 
cannot be performed by logarithms. 


179. 10? = 100 
10? = 1000 


.. the logs. of all numbers between 100 and rooo 
are greater than 2 and less than 3. This fractional 
part, or mantissa as it is called, is to be found in tables. 


9. 


€.g. 200 = 10 739105 and 300 = 10 2°4771213. 


.. 60,000 = 10 #7781513 4 number between 10,000 
and 100,000, 


180. log (N X 10") = logN +n 
I aie: it 
and log (N x +) = log (N X 107") = logN — n. 


z ¥ 
181. Ifa*=b .. a =bandb* =a 


and * = log, b and Y= log, a 
J * 
xe V 
o.= = = |] 4b 1 
; xX ort og.b X log,a 
But though this theorem is all important in the 

finding of logarithms, which is beyond the scope of 
this chapter, it is seldom, if ever, used in the practical 
use of logarithms, 


182. If we know the logarithm to base 10 of two 
consecutive numbers as, say, 12345 and 12346, and 
have only logs. for numbers up to 100,000, we can 
find approximately the logs, of all numbers > 12345 
x ro" and < 12346 X 10" 
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8. Find log,, of 1234567. 
If log,, 1234600 = 6'0915263 
and log,, 1234500 = 6°0914911 
diff. = *0000352 
100 : 67 = ‘0000352 : ‘0000235 
-. log 1234567 = 6°0915146. 


2 
183. ‘00002 = - 


10° 


.. log, (00002) = log2 — § 


= 5°30103 
of which the student must notice that only the integral 
part or characteristic, as it is called, is negative, the 
mantissa being always positive. 


Note.—The characteristic is greater by one than the 
number of cyphers before the 1st significant figure. 


184. To find the 6th root of ‘oooo2, we work as 
follows :— 


(Note.—log with no suffix means the log to base 10.) 
log *oo002 = 5°30103 

= } (5'30103) 

= 4 (6 + 1°30103) 

1°2168383 


log (‘o0002)8 


If we look for the nearest number corresponding to 
this log in the tables we find it to be 16475 _ .*, the 
6th root of ‘ooco2 is ‘16475... which the student can 
verify by first finding the cube root, and then finding 
its square root. 


185. Since the sines, cosines, tangents, &c., of an 
angle are abstract numbers, their logs. have been 
calculated and duly tabulated. 


186, Since all sines and cosines and half of the 
tangents are abstract numbers less than 1, their 
characteristics are negative; mathematicians have there- 
fore, to save confusion, adopted the plan of adding 
10 to the logarithms of these ratios, and these 
logarithms so increased are called tabular logarithms, 
and are usually denoted by the symbol L. 


187. The student must notice that though sines, 
tangents, and secants increase as the angle increases 
from o° to go, cosines, cotangents, and cosecants 
decrease. 


188. If the table gives us the logarithms of these 
ratios to a certain degree of accuracy, we can, in 
general, find the logarithms of a known angle, or the 
angle corresponding to a known logarithm by means 
of proportional parts, as in par. 182. 


189. If the ratio is approaching infinity it is evident 
the value will increase very rapidly as the angle 
increases, we must therefore either use some other 
formula where the ratio changes more slowly or find 
some method of calculating the amount of error, as 
produced by assuming the principle of proportional 
parts, but this is beyond the scope of this present 
chapter. 





190. The solution of triangles may be reduced to 
the three following cases :— 


1st case.—An angle, its opposite side, and one other 
element. 


2nd case.—Two sides and the angle between them. 


3rd case.—Three sides. 


191. 1st case. The only formula we want is 
sin A _ sinB _ sinC 


= Form, 31. 
= 5 = orm, 31 








¢g. given A, B, a, solve the triangle 
—— 

sin B~ sinA 
._ sinA 
~ sin B 


since 





” logb = LsinA — Lsin B + loga 
Knowing A and B we know C 
since C = 180° — A— B 
and logc = Lsin A— LsinC + loga 
hence the triangle is solved. 


192. 2nd case. The only Formula we want is 





A —B a—b c 
tan - = cot — 
2 a+b 2 
We know a, b, and C 
.. L tan A — B log (a—b)—log (a+b) +Lcot c 





but knowing C we know A+B 
2 


and hence we can find A and B, 


and —~ a, which will give us C. 


sinC ” sinA 





193. 3rd case. Three sides. 


Since a* + a” is not capable of simplification, we 
cannot therefore use logarithms to find sums and 
differences, as said above. 

An expression therefore of the Form. cos A = 

2 ey ears : 
+ = (Form. 30) is not adapted for log- 
2be 


arithmic computation. 





We therefore use one of the following formulas, 


viz., cos “ = A/s G—» Form. 33. 


or sin = =n AC —_ 8 =) Form. 34. 


or tan A = a/(s=b) =<) 
2 


s (s—a) 








e.g. Find the angle A, if the three sides area = 125, 

b = 170,c = 200, We are supposed to have a book 

of tables s = 247°5.s — b = 77°5 and s—c = 47'5 
an sin 4 = a/ 115 X 47'S x 475 


2 170 X 200 
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“. Lsin 4 = 10 + } [log 77°5 + log 47°5 — log 


170 — log 200] 


log 77°5 = 1°8893017 

log 47°5 = 1°6766936 

log (77°5 x 47°5) = 3°5659953 
log 170 = 2'2304489 

log 200 = 2°3010300 

log (170 x 200) 4°5314789 
diff. = -1'0345164 

4 of this = 1°5172582 

adding 10 it becomes 9°5172582 
. Lsin x = 9°5172582 

But L sin 19° 13° = 9°5173824 


and L sin 19° 12° = 9°5170198 
. diff. for 1’ 3626 
L sinx — Lsin 19° 12’ 2384 
3626 : 2384 = 60” : 39°5” nearly 
A 


2 


19° 12° 39°5” 
and A = 38° 25’ 19”. 
194. EXAMINATION AND Examp tes, XIII. 
1. If log 2 = *30102, find log (‘002)t. 
2. Find the log of 16 to base 8. 
3. Of how many figures does 2™ consist? For log see 1. 
4. Show how to find the log of 6 from those of 8 and 9. 
5. Show how to find the log of ‘oo125 from that of 2, 


6. What logs would you require to know, with which to find 
that of 22°5. 


7. Given A = 60°, B = 50°, and a = 2 feet, show how you 
would find c. 


8. Given a = 25, b = 13, and C = 20°, show how you would 
find A, 


9. Why would it be very unwise to use Form. for tan ‘ to find 


A, if a were nearly = b + c? 


o. Given log 123 = ‘0899051 
and log 124 = °0934217 
Find log 12345. 


— 


1. Given L tan 14. 24' = 9°4095212 
and L tan 14. 25' = 9'4100454. 
Find L tan 14. 24. 37. 


12. The logarithmic sines, &c., are only calculated to 44° 60’. 
Why are no more necessary ? 


13. Referred to the centre of a circle, what is the radius of 
the circle if L sin 45° = 9°8494850? 


14. If L cos 28° 35' = 9°9435549 
L cos 28° 36 = 9°9434861 
Find L cos 28° 35 47". 








15. If sin 30° = 500,000, what is the length of the radius 
of the circle ? 


16. Show by a figure that there are two solutions to the 
triangles of which you know, A = 30°, b = 40°, a = 30° 

ABC is a triangle of which C is = go*. 

Solve the following :— 

17. Given (a + b) but not a or b and A, find c. 

18. With the data of 17, find a. 

19. Given (a — b) but not a or b and A, find b. 


20. With the data of 19, find C. 
21. Proveb = (b + c) cot A tan 7 


c—b 
22. Provec = ne 
2 sin? — 

2 


23. Given (a + b) and ¢, find the area, 
24. Given (a — b) and c, find the area. 


25. If the perpendicular from C upon the hypothenuse (c) 
divides it into segments ca, cp 


>—Ca tec 
prove tanA = apts _—— 


C + Ca — Ch 





(Zo be continued.) 


Typical Schools which J habe Examined. 
By an Inspector of Schools. 


ey, 


WE next have to deal with a very remarkable mixed 
and Infants’ Board School in an agricultural district 
in the West of England. Here the master has made 
the school, the Board would have unmade it but for 
his energy and resourcefulness, There are some 120 
scholars on the rolls but the average number per cent. 
in attendance falls below that for the whole of England 
owing to the laxity of the Board in its use of 
compulsory powers. Some of the members have been 
in the habit of employing children not qualified by the 
law and have therefore themselves set the bad example of 
breaking it. But the master has in the face of this 
great difficulty succeeded in not only earning the 
excellent grant with about 95 per cent. of passes in the 
ordinary subjects for his standard scholars, and the 
same grant for the infant class, by carrying out the 
subjoined syllabus of instruction, but has actually 
so helped neighbouring teachers by his counsel and 
by the examination of their schools that ‘fair’ 
departments have become ‘good’ and good ones 
‘excellent’ through his unselfish exertions. Kinder- 
garten methods of teaching Geography and Arithmetic, 
excellent writing and expressive reading, an Admirable 
Museum, a School Post Office, Natural History 
rambles with his Scholars, are special features in his 
own School. Particulars under some of these heads 
will be found below. We wish to call particular atten- 
tion to the very practical and sympathetic letter of Miss 
Ormerod, our greatest living authority upon Insect 
Pests in Agriculture. 
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TIME TABLE — Upper DEPARTMENT. 
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TIME. |CLAss. Monpay. TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY. FRIDAY. REMARKS. 
| 
~ 1&2 Tables _—_—_|Mental Arithmetic Tables Mental Arithmetic Tables Resistore 
3 & 4 |Mental Arithmetic Tables Mental Arithmetic Tables Mental Arithmetic 8 , 
10.15 _ 
| Morning, 10 to 10.10 
| 1 Afternoon, 2 to 2.10 
| 4 | Arithmetic | English Arithmetic English Arithmetic 
10,15 2 | mm | Dictation and | me Dictation and Ps Girls Sew. 
to | | Transcribing | ‘Transcribing a 
10.55 3 _ Arithmetic | pa Arithmetic oe Tuesday, Thursday, 
| Reading - Reading | - Reading Friday, 2.50 to 4.20 
| 
10.55 Class 1. 
“ad : : aeaal — 
ms Recreation and Physical Exercises (Playground) Standards IV., V., 
| VI. and VII. 
4 a ) : iailegs ' _ i 
| ~ 
} @ | Arithmetic | Writing (copy) Arithmetic Writing (copy) Mental Arithmetic Class 2. 
11.5 | 2 | Transcribing and English | Transcribing and | English | Transcribing and ae 
to | Dictation | Dictation Dictation Standard ITI. 
11.45| 3 Geography | = Geography o | Geography 
ee Arithmetic | Writing (copy) Arithmetic Writing (copy) Arithmetic 
| Class 3. 
| ‘eeperaaats & | | Standard IT. 
| 1 | Composition | Reading | Dictation and | Reading | Composition 
11.45 | ’ | Transcribing | Chen 
to | 2 |, Reading | Writing (copy) | Reading | Writing (copy) | Reading ass 4. 
an 3 | Transcribing and | pa Transcribing and | “i Transcribing and | - 
ei Dictation Dictation | Dictation Standard I. 
Pw Transcribing | Reading Transcribing Reading ” | 
| | | | 
os om RY SE, SIS eee, Ce ____ Scripture and Prayers, 
| 9.30 to 10 
12,20 | Dismiss | 
| 
All 
a desees Tables 
PFE: "Teas Ee 
ES Se a Coe 
I Reading Geograph Readin Geograph Singing, 4 hour 
2.10 2 Transcribing - ed Transcribing : i sid ’ wy 
A 3 Reading Transcribing Reading | ‘Transcribing Object Lesson, 
. 50 our 
4 Arithmetic Geography Arithmetic Geography 2 | 
' 
2.50 | ; 
Aa I, 2,3 Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic 
3.30 4 Reading - Reading ” ” 
ifr! Ee mG ~~ i wae 
3-30 
to Recreation 
3-40 
| 1 | Composition | -__— Transcribing and _— Transcribing 
3-49 | , Dictation 
» a oe : Reading | | Reading _ 99 
4-20 | 3 | Transcribing | | Transcribing | _—— ” 
Pay ” _—- o” Reading 
ee L2. hs 2 [ee Se 
4-25 Appoint Home Lessons and Dismiss 
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TIME TABLE.—Inrant DEPARTMENT 
MORNING LESSONS AFTERNOON LESSONS 
10.40 10,50 11.20 11.35 2 2.30 2.50 3-20] 3.30 
10 to 10.40 to to to to to to to to to 
| 10,50 11.20 11.35 12.5 2.30 2.50 3-20 3-30] 4.20 
¢ . | sz : 3 S are : a. : . 
Monday 1st Class | Arithmetic | -2 § Reading gs Writing | Kindergarten] 9 $ Reading be 
Wednesday and Be 84 Q oon - 
Friday 2nd Class Tables A, 3 Writing Es Z Reading Exercises, 32 Writing Si = 
s ol = 4 
Za 2 E« $ 
Oo oe 2 ~ 
gl = =I i) c 
: on ee wo 3a . sé a Sigs we 
Tuesday Ist Class| Lessons in | 5 $ Writing S.2 9 Reading eS Writing 4% 136.8 
Number and | 5° =e ag bY 23S 
Thursday 2nd ,, Money sg Reading | Re Writing & = Reading ° 8a; 
, ds Time per week for each class. 
MEMORANDUM. set, and. 
— Reading ....... pecdsccceneasessossacoedeeses  —— 3x; hours 
Scripture and prayers 9. 30 to 10.0. SHRINE Staierscoveitlicnicouncamaaanied tre xe 
- PRUE. cosscenscccsccccescscestegeseesve 34 ons 
Registers 10.0 to 10.5, 2,0 to 2.5. Porm, OE CONGR oo cccsecssssccssccceses | oer 
SI avothcotsssaienscecmncemaadoanae } ae. 
Dismissal at 12.10 and 4.20, Kindergarten pO LE MT OE STS we 
SINE ccccssrsevcncsecsecescousesesososasonte I ” 
Lessons by Master (M.) IIE ws icns <cxcensnnvigssesesscecesoninesses a 6p 
Recreation and physical exercises...... 1% “ 
» Assistant Mistress (A. M.) 22, hours. 
SYLLABUS,—Inrant DEPARTMENT. 
ARITHMETIC. | READING. WRITING, Form. CoLour. 
~ ! : 
x (2) Count to Io. (a2) Name and recog- | (a) Strokes and turns | (a2) Recognise and | (a) Recognise, match, 
& nize small letters | of one height match —_ square, and name red, blue, 
= from reading sheet /J7 iL 2 oblong, circle, tri- yellow, green, 
S or letter stand. angle, semi- -circle. orange. 
} 
es | (8) Add and subtract | (4) Easy words from | (4) Letters of one 
w mentally up to 6, by | lesson sheet. height as— 
z means of dominoes, or, 
E bricks, and sticks. | N%HEUEBOEO 
, | 
| (a) Count to 40. (a) Jarrold’s reading (2) Write letters | (a) Same as above, | (a) Recognise, —_ 
sheet, first 14 les- with addition- of | and name 2 shades 
sons, cumn hpgy y | oval and cres- | of red, blue, yellow, 
: Z Z a a0 C€cvw. cent. purple, brown, 
| | se | green, 
< | 
| (4) Add and substract | (6) Spell easy words | (4) Capitals | (4) Name articles of | (4) Name _ things of 
- mentally up to 10, from same. JF fI of ul G| same shape. same colour. 
> by means of domi- | 
ts, noes, beads, cubes, | 
sticks. 
(c) Easy addition as 24 | (c) Know value of full | (c) Easy combinations | | 
32 stop. of the above. 
43 | | 
| (2) Numeration _and | (a) Cassell’s primer. | (a) Small letters. | () Same as above, | (2) Recognise, match, 
notation up to hun- | with addition of | and name 3 shades 
dreds. | pentagon, ring, | of red, blue, yellow, 
sphere, cylinder, por green. 
| cube. rown. 
x } (6) Addition and oe (4) Spell easy words | (4) Capital letters (0) a ne Poy 
& traction without | rom same. are of same colour. 
= borrowing. | | SSI. a. “6 
< | | OSDEFS. 
| (c) Multiplication table | (c) Know value of full | ( (c) Combinations of | 
to 4 X 12, stop and comma. | above. 
| (d) Mental Arithmetic | | 


to20. Money to Is. 





Needlework 


Five Years, 
Six Years. 








Three and Four | Years. 





Position Drill (Needle). 
Needle and Knitting Pin Drill—Hemming a Strip. 
Hemming and Knitting. 
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Post OFFICE. 


A box is placed in a prominent part of the school- 
room bearing the inscription, ‘School Post Office.’ 
It is furnished with a lock and key, only the postman 
having access to it. 

The letters, which are contributed voluntarily by the 
scholars, are posted every week on Monday mornings 
by the children who write them, and during the dinner 
hour the box is emptied of its contents, which are 
placed on the head master’s desk by the postman or 
postmistress. ‘This appointment is made every week, 
and is a reward for attention and good conduct during 
the past week. The letters are corrected in red ink, 
re-directed and placed in the box, the person appointed 
opening the letter box each day and delivering them 
to their proper owners. 

It is a very popular institution and is greatly valued 
by the parents, many of the letters finding their way 
to friends. 

The average number of letters posted during the 
last 12 months has been 23. 


NaTURAL History. 
( Memorandum by the Master.) 


The idea of taking up this branch of study was first 
suggested to me by some of the boys. I had a 
private collection of butterflies and moths, but had 
not introduced them into school. The Rev. J. 
G. Wood’s ‘Common objects of the Country,’ which 
was in the school library, led them to suggest the 
subject. I promised to assist them in adding to our 
school museum if they would do the collecting. 
Every child became a collector. The first collection 
was the caterpillar stage. (I took this step because 
the greater number of children, and parents too, I found 
did not know what a caterpillar was. To the rustic 
mind May flies are caterpillars; caterpillars are 
‘worms.’) I found a few caterpillars, showed them to 
the children and explainéd what they were and how 
they lived, &c. By the end of the week I had as 
many larve as the most ardent natygalist could wish, 
and all common ones such as Drinker, Tiger Moth. 
Each collector was to pay particular attention to the 
food plant on which the insect was found. These 
were kept in school and the children had an 
opportunity of seeing the change to the pupa and 
imago stages. 

On knowing the next stage I told them how a great 
number of specimens might be found in the ground, 
and they began to find these. 

My next step was the collection of butterflies and 
moths, this I undertook myself owing to the difficulty 
of capturing, killing, and setting insects without 
spoiling them. 

The elder children go with me on these expeditions 
some three or four at a time, and very enjoyable walks 
they are. We still keep on collecting, even the babies 
being interested and bringing their quota. Nothing 
is discarded before the children, but is made to serve 
for a short chat, in the presence of the whole school, 
with the child who brought it. 

We a little time back commenced to study 
injurious farm insects, on the same plan of finding 
grubs and maggots, &c., and hope to hold an 
examination every year in the subject. 





I enclose a letter received from the consulting 
Entomologist to the Royal Agricultural Society. 
I told her the. plan I had adopted and asked for 
information respecting injurious farm insects. 


‘ Dunster Lodge, 
Spring Grove, 
Isleworth, 
11 Sept., 1886. 
Dear Sir, 

Your plan is most excellent, and if it was carried 
on throughout the country would do much sound and 
solid good. 

In regard to books which might be of assistance, 
permit me to ask your acceptance of a copy of my 
Guide (enclosed) which I think may be of interest to 
yourself, my Manual would have suited you better 
but I have not copies by me. 

My sister is now writing to direct a set of six 
large coloured diagrams of some of our very 
commonest farm insects, which I executed for the 
Royal Agricultural Society, to be sent to you, which 
she begs you will do her the pleasure of kindly 
accepting, and which you may like to hang up in the 
school—but she offers them to yourself. ‘These will 
probably come about Tuesday or Wednesday. 

I am so heavily pressed just now with work that 
I am only giving a slight reply to your important 
and judicious enquiry, but I will shortly write and 
enter on the subject. The plan you are suggesting is 
being followed at the large (quite country) Grammar 
School, Bunbury, Tarporley, Cheshire, with most 
excellent results, so much so that the Consulting 
Entomologist of the Department of Agriculture, 
Canada, wrote over for details. 

But the root of the matter is common sense 
practical teaching—or rather encouragement and help 
to personal observation. The head master and myself 
make it a condition of my prizes that there should be 
no examinations on the subject—we have no strings of 
unintelligible words, but plain ‘maggots,’ and ‘shanks,’ 
and ‘feet,’ and so on—and the farmers and labourers 
greatly approve—and now owing to the energy of the 
lads the district is free from warbles in the cattle. 
We do not take the lads from their studies, and the 
School Inspector has expressed great gratification. 
I thought that this short account might interest you, 
but presently shall be happy, if you desire, to write 
more specially, 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Eleanor A. Ormerod. 
Mr. A. C.’ 


ScnHoot Museum. 


Minerals.—Iron, copper, lead, tin, silver, plumbago, 
quicksilver, coal, hard and soft, sulphur, slate, granite, 
marble, flint, malachite, spar, alum, asbestos, fuller’s 
earth. 


fossils—From coal measures of Lancashire and 
Blue lias. (The latter collected by children.) 


Manufactures —Cotton, woollen, silk, linen, leather 
goods, earthenware, cutlery, pens, needles, lead pencils, 
buttons 4 kinds, carpets. 

Raw Materials for Manufactures.—Gutta percha, 
indiarubber, cocoa fibre, acacia gum, raw cotton, silk, 
flax, hemp, jute, cork, 
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For food.—Sugar cane and raw sugars, coffee, 
cocoa pod, and raw beans, 

Other Materials Exported.—Shellac, indigo, madder, 
cocoa-nut oil, palm oil, cochineal, spermaceti, coral, 
nutmeg, mace, furs, cocoa-nut in husk, husks of maize, 
rice, ginger. 

(a) Ears of wheat, oats, barley (full), showing after 
being thrashed. 

Natural History.—Collections of local butterflies 
and moths. Preserved and mounted specimens 
illustrating insect life in its different stages, Oakeggar, 
Drinker, Tiger Moth, Buff Tip, Burnet 5 spot. 


Copy or Loc Book ENTRY, DATE 16TH APRIL, 1886, 


Commenced Easy Lessons in bookkeeping with 
Standards IV., V., VI. 

I feel the necessity of these lessons, to keep up the 
attention and attendance, a great number of farmers’ 
children attend for these. As soon as children know 
their Standard work, one lesson per week is taken for 
the above purpose. They are of great service. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER AND MEMORANDA RELATING 


TO OLD ScHoLars, 
America,— 

‘We are living in Milwaukie, a few minutes walk from 
Lake Michigan. How well I remember the geography 
teaching you used to give us; I never see this lake but 
it comes quite fresh to my mind. I am working in an 
office as assistant book keeper and get 4 dollars 50 c. per 
week, Not bad Iam sure you will say for a boy of my 
age ; and another thing it helps me to learn more every 
day. Sometimes I sit and think of you all and wish I was 
with you again for a little while, and see you in the 
schoolroom as I used to do.’ 

Australia,— 

I have unfortunately no letter by me now, but lately 
received an account by newspaper from the lad, and he 
was unanimously elected Secretary to a ‘Young Men’s 
Literary and Debating Society’ in Rockhampton. 
Germany.— 

This boy is pursuing his education at a school in 
Hamburg, and expresses his thankfulness at having 
been so well grounded in English and other 
elementary subjects. He is thus enabled to make 
greater progress than would have been the case 
otherwise. 

(To be continued.) 


—g—— 


The Elements of Mental and Moral Science 
as applied to Teaching. 
BY J. ADAMS, M.A, 


Lecturer of School Method at the Aberdeen Free Church Training 
College. 


[These articles are specially written to meet the requirements of 
candidates who are reading for the certificate examination. ] 


X. MorRALIty, 


We now come to Moral training, in its relation to 
Feeling, Desire, and Will. Everyone feels that he 
knows what morality is, yet it is a most difficult word 
to define. To say that it is ‘Right Living,’ or 








‘Obedience to the dictates of Conscience,’ is to tell 
us nothing. Perhaps the best definition is: ‘ Morality 
is the discharging of our function in the universe,’ This 
sounds very learned, but it simply means that a man 
is moral when he does that for which he was created. 
Morality, in short, is the answer to the question ‘ What 
is the chief end of man?’ Since man did not create 
himself he does not know by intuition what he was 
created for: life consists in finding out one’s function: 
and a well spent life is a life devoted to the discharge 
of the function when discovered. Man must try to 
bring into exercise all his latent powers, must seek to 
make the best of his nature and the most of life. 
Morality is, in a word, self-realization. 

Etymologically Morality means our mode of life, 
good or bad. We speak of good and bad morals. 
But the term is usually understood as equivalent to 
virtue which is really the outcome of morality as we 
have defined it. There are many definitions of virtue. 
‘ Virtue is knowledge’ said Socrates, but this limitation 
of the term to conscious virtue is hardly just. Many 
men act virtuously from long habit without thinking 
on the matter at all, and many children and impulsive 
people deserve credit for good actions, although these 
actions are not the outcome of deliberate thought. 
With regard to the highest virtue, however, Socrates is 
right. ‘Tigers and trees are not said to be virtuous, 
yet they are truly moral according to our definition, 
for they fulfil their function in the universe. Man’s 
power to sin is really his highest prerogative, man 
alone is moral for man alone has the power of debasing 
himself. There are certain animals that become 
debauched and degraded if they find themselves in 
easy circumstances as to food, but they differ from 
man in that they always yield to the degrading 
influence ; man may, and often does, rise above it. 

According to Aristotle ‘virtue is a mean between 
two extreme lines of conduct.’ Thus Courage is the 
mean between rashness and cowardice. From this 
point of view Horace warns us to be moderate even 
in our virtues. This definition suited the ancients, 
but Christianity has changed our ideas so much that 
the ‘ golden mean’ is no longer sufficient. Of some 
virtues we cannot have too much, It is impossible to 
go to excess in the New Testament ‘ Charity,’ 

There are two main views as to virtue among 
modern writers. One school maintains that virtue is 
a mere bundle of good habits. Another holds that to 
be virtuous one must be converted, must change all 
one’s ways and become good by force of will. With 
conversion in its religious sense the teacher has little to 
do. In its moral sense this sudden change must not be 
depended upon in our ordinary work. The ‘bundle of 
good habits’ theory is more encouraging to us as 
teachers, for we can cultivate habits. But the theory is 
not quite accurate. Themere fact of their being abundle 
implies something to bind the good habits together. 
The habits do not come together by chance; they are 
the results of a long series of good actions, which good 
actions were originally prompted by the will. A com- 
bination of the two theories seems necessary to explain 
all the facts. We are being continuously converted 
either to virtue or vice, and our bundle of good (or 
bad) habits is always increasing. 

It is obviously essential to discover the meaning of 
the terms ‘right’ and ‘wrong,’ before we can discuss 
the next important point—the possibility of moral 
education. ‘These opposing notions are not absolutely 
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fixed. What appears right to one man may seem 
wrong to another, or to the same man at another time. 
Yet there are certain actions as to the rightness of 
which all men are agreed. If a man lived upon a 
desert island and acted just as he felt inclined he 
would act rightly, but in society this can only be said 
when the man’s inclinations lead him to promote the 
welfare of the community. This does not support 
Bentham’s description of right conduct as that which 
promotes the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Happiness is the vesudt, not the aim of 
right living. A certain kind of conduct is found to 
be most suited to assist the full development of a 
community—this is called ‘right,’ and if followed 
leads to happiness. 


Conscience may be defined as the bias each man 
has to regard moral questions from a special point of 
view. It is largely modified by education and by our 
surroundings or ‘environment.’ An _ Englishman’s 
conscience differs somewhat from a Frenchman’s, and 
both differ widely from a Hottentot’s. Since there 
are different kinds of consciences we must seek to 
cultivate the best, and that conscience is the best 
which is most in harmony with the spirit of the 
community in which we live. The moral teacher 
does not withdraw to a height to receive inspiration, 
and thence return to impart to men his doctrines. 
His function is to make plain the nature of virtue as 
it has developed itself in his community. Virtue is 
not mere knowledge, but without knowledge we can- 
not reach the Aighest virtue. A child is born into the 
world with a capacity for moral action. The teacher’s 
duty is (a) to cultivate in the child the highest form 
of conscience with which he, as a member of the 
community, is acquainted ; and (3) to train the child 
to obey the dictates of the conscience thus formed. 


What is called the ‘moral tone’ of a school is 
really its corporate conscience, and as such is very 
much in the teacher’s hands. In moulding this 
conscience he has two main forces at his command— 
example and precept. There is a tendency to under- 
value the latter in proportion to the former. It is so 
much easier to imitate the action of another than to 
carry a precept into practice, that the power of the 
knowledge of moral principles is apt to be overlooked. 
Yet the moral action which is the result of moral 
teaching is of a higher kind than that which simply 
follows from the example of another. It is the dis- 
tinction between instinct and reason, between the 
concrete and the abstract. Precept is necessary to 
the existence of morality, example can lead to nothing 
higher than moral actions. In school they must be 
combined. Of a model moral teacher Chaucer said : 

* Cristes lore, and his Apostles twelve, 
He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve.’ 


We must be moral ourselves before we seek to teach 
others. But in actual teaching the relative importance 
of practice and preaching must be inverted. Precept 
is the theme, example is only the illustration. The 
sneer ‘Don’t do as I do, do as I tell you’ conveys a 
literal truth. The best among us can only invite 
attention to our own conduct as an imperfect example; 
and even if our example were faultless we have no 
right to insist, on our own authority, upon our pupils 
imitating us. They must do this or that because 
it is right, not because their teacher does it. 





Besides, the teacher’s example does not cover the 
whole ground of moral experience. Children are 
called upon to make moral decisions under cir- 
cumstances quite other than those in which they have 
seen their teacher act. By inculcating a few 
general principles we may place our pupils in a 
position to decide each new case upon its own merits, 
or at any rate, so to generalize their estimate of the 
teacher’s character, as to be able by analogy to say 
how he would act in each new case. It is worse than 
useless to lay down an exhaustive code of laws for 
moral guidance. If the teacher can, by the whole 
style of his moral instruction, impart an elementary 
knowledge of what morality really is, he can dispense 
with rules. So soon as the distinction between right 
and wrong has been grasped, a working conscience 
has been formed. ‘Conscience’ it has been well 
said ‘is but the pulse of reason.’ 

Though lower in its nature example must be 
admitted to be more powerful in its influence upon 
action. Without precept example produces purely 
mechanical moral action, while nothing but hazy 
theories result from precept without example. In 
combination they react upon each other, and each 
explains and confirms the results of the other. <A 
child with no moral knowledge imitates his teacher’s 
actions in most things unconsciously, often by an 
almost physical process. Thus the medical officer to 
one of our Normal Colleges (Scot. Blue Bk. 1877-78) 
calls attention to the fact that teachers who squint 
are the means of encouraging squinting among their 
pupils. A child with some moral knowledge dis- 
tinguishes between mere personal peculiarities, and 
actions resulting from moral principles. To tell a lie 
and to hold one’s pen wrong, are equally sinful in the 
eyes of a child who is left to pick up his morality from 
his teacher’s example; to twirl one’s thumbs like the 
teacher is as virtuous as to pray like him. Unfor- 
tunately the force of example is usually exerted against 
morality. ‘It must be right, for the teacher does it’ 
is too often said in justification of a doubtful act. 
We must therefore aim at being as nearly perfect as 
possible, but to lessen our responsibility as to the 
inevitable residuum of imperfections, we must teach 
children to judge for themselves. 


XI. Hasirts. 


Habit is said to be second nature, but we must 
carefully guard against the idea that man has two 
natures, first and second. No doub. the child is born 
into the world with a certain nature, but as time 
passes we do not find the adult with this first nature, 
plus a second. The second nature is the first 
materially modified by the influence of the environment, 
and for the nature of this change the teacher is largely 
accountable. Not entirely, however, for habit implies 
capacity. Noamount of skill and attention will form in 
a stone the habit of moving upwards when left to 
itself, or in a colour-blind boy the habit of accurately 
discriminating between red and green. 

Habit is thus seen to be, in a vague way, some 
mode of acting resulting from natural capacity and 
practice. More accurately, a habit is the translation 
of a conscious principle into a continuous unconscious 
repetition of its application. For some reason or 
other we do something several times, and in so doing 
we are quite aware of all that our action implies. After 
many repetitions we can perform the action without 
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any thought—it has become a habit. In this sense 
the aim of all education is the acquiring of new habits, 
and the retaining of the old. In learning to speak and 
walk a child is acquiring habits, and when he goes to 
school he must retain these while acquiring more. 
It is too little recognised that in the lowest classes in 
school, reading and writing are to a great extent 
physical actions. The rolling eye and the panting chest 
of the reader of the Royal No. I., with the protruding 
tongue and sledge-hammer down-stroke of the young 
writer are eloquent witnesses to the physical energy 
expended. Gradually the conscious effort lessens, 
until the sight of the letters unconsciously excites the 
sound they represent, and we have a habit formed. 
Following out the development of the power of writing 
we arrive at a stage when the mere transcription has 
become a habit, and isa practically unconscious action. 
This state of affairs at once demands an advance and 
makes that advance possible. When the boy finds 
that he has overcome the difficulty of manipulating 
his pen, he longs for something new, and his acquired 
dexterity enables him in the dictation lesson to think 
only of the spelling—the writing comes without 
thought. And here we notice the application of our 
restriction in speaking of Education—‘and the 
retaining of the old.’ For unless we maintain the 
habit of good writing it will degenerate into scribbling. 
Next, writing and spelling correctly becomes a habit, 
and the mind is left free to attend to accuracy and 
elegance of expression as in paraphrasing and 
re-telling stories. Finally, the mere expression becomes 
matter of habit, and ideas obtain the undistracted 
attention of the writer; and so on to the highest form 
of original composition. 

True life may be defined—considered apart from 
mere physical existence—as the application of principles 
to new cases. Thus, in the progress we have traced, 
no sooner is a habit acquired than the mind feels 
itself dead while doing the habitual action, and feels 
impelled to seek a new outlet for its energy. That 
man is the most highly cultured who has reduced the 
greatest number of intellectual operations to habits, 
and therefore has his true life among the highest 
intellectual pursuits. A man’s life may, in fact, be 
compared to one of the deep coral reefs of which only 
the top part is formed of living animals. But to 
supply a basis for this life millions of polypes had to 
die. The dead polypes are our habits, the living our 
present life. So true is it that we of our dead selves 
make stepping stones to higher things. But Botany 
supplies a still truer parallel. There is in each living 
twig a point at which the cells are less differentiated 
than elsewhere; as they pass from this point they 
acquire those special characters suited to their function 
in the plant. This ‘growing point’ represents our 
true life, while the special cells proceeding from the 
growing point, alive it is true, but only living under 
certain hard and fast conditions, may fairly be 
compared to our habits. 

There are two main classes of habits (a) those 
which we deliberately seek to acquire, and (3) those 
which unconsciously grow upon us. In the former 
the habit is the end in the sense of the aim, in the 
latter it is the end only in the sense of the result. 
We write often in order that we may write easily and 
well; but we may do something because we like to do 
it, and as a result keep on doing it, till it becomes a 
habit. This distinction is recognised in ordinary 








language. We never say that a man has fallen into 
a habit of writing well. With regard to the former, 
Fichte is obviously wrong when he says that to form 
habits is to fail. To form such habits is really to 
succeed. And the same is true even of the second class. 
Unless we form habits in the sense in which we have 
defined them, we can make no progress, Our every- 
day actions would demand all our attention, and we 
would have no superfluous force to perform unwonted 
actions. What Fichte wishes to guard against is the 
dead level of routine. The man whose life moves in 
ruts is practically dead. But this is true not because 
he retains his old habits, but because he has ceased to 
form new habits. In such a nature the growing point 
is dead, and the whole organism suffers from fatty 
degeneration. With this loss of habit-forming capacity 
we have almost nothing to do, since we get plastic 
natures to work upon. Our object is rather to ingraft 
as many good habits as we can. 

Of the habits we must seek to cultivate in school 
there are two divisions—Moral and Intellectual. We 
cannot here make a catalogue of all the desirable 
habits, but we may notice a few of the more important. 
Of the moral habits the first is ¢ruth-telling. It was 
epigrammatically said of an ancient people that they 
taught their youths to draw the bow and speak the 
truth, implying that this one virtue is in itself a moral 
training. The two forms in which children are liable 
to speak falsely are ‘white lies,’ and exaggeration. 
The former must be sternly condemned; the latter 
may be gently dealt with, as it usually results from an 
over-active imagination. In fact Richter says that no 
child under five can lie even though he never speak the 
truth. 

Common honesty in school work and loyalty to each 
other must result from the general tone of the school. 
Tale-bearing should be absolutely discouraged. It is 
better that guilt should sometimes go unpunished 
than that sneaking should be allowed. Exceptional 
cases may arise—when for example there has been 
bullying—when honour compels a boy to ‘tell.’ But 
these are rare, and call for special treatment. Decision 
of character is a purely personal habit, but may result 
from the method of teaching. An undecided boy 
should get a fair chance to answer a question, but the 
custom of waiting till he makes up his mind is 
pernicious. To hurry him on the other hand is to 
encourage rash judgments, so if, after a reasonable 
time, he cannot decide how to answer, he must lose 
his mark. Se//-respect depends upon the relations 
between a man and his fellows. No child can retain 
his self-respect if treated like a dog by his teacher. 
A child who at the call ‘Come here, sir,’ is accustomed 
tremblingly to approach a man with a stick in his hand, 
is not likely to know the meaning of self-respect. 
We must try to attain that medium between harshness 
and gentleness which on the one hand restrains 
forwardness and on the other removes abjectness. 

Closely connected with self-respect are all the habits 
of politeness. The mechanical ‘Thank you’ does not 
imply very much gratitude : it is rather the acknowledg- 
ment of our mutual dependence, and all our actions 
must be in keeping with this courteous phrase. 
Our children ought to be taught to rise when a visitor 
enters the room. This implies no obsequiousness, 
we naturally rise when anyone enters our room, 
The visitor, however, is grossly lacking in manners 
who—as is sometimes done—teceives this attention 
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as his right without bowing in return. We cannot 
insist upon much attention to the forms of politeness 
in the playground. If we manage to ingraft the spirit 
of politeness, and to keep the language pure, we may rest 
perfectly satisfied. Besides, many school games have 
a rigid enough etiquette of their own. Punctuality 
is a form of politeness towards the teacher, and can be 
best taught by example. The bell should ring 
promptly at the hour of meeting, and it should be 
specially arranged not to delay the dismissal a single 
moment. Cleanliness and tidiness must be taught by 
example, and aided by supplying the means. The 
five or ten minutes interval in each school attendance, 
a good supply of water, with a little supervision of 
careless boys will serve the teacher’s purpose. The 
custom sometimes adopted of arranging the children 
in a row every morning and examining their faces, 
necks, teeth, and outstretched hands, with ignominious 
dismissal to the pump if unsatisfactory, ensures 
cleanliness, it is true, but at the expense of self-respect. 

Of the intellectual habits one of the most important 
is that of speaking in sentences. This does not mean 
that the child should be taught to speak pedantically. 
We merely insist that the child should mention what 
he is thinking about, and what he thinks about it. 
Meaningless phrases like ‘Dunno,’ ‘Please for a 
boy,’ should be altogether discouraged. The Habit 
of inguiry is easily acquired, but not so easily directed. 
It is hard to say where love of knowledge ends, and 
impertinent curiosity begins. A good general rule is 
that so long as the personal element is kept out, all 
desire for knowledge is legitimate, and should be 
encouraged. The habit of verification is very valuable, 
but also dangerous in children. ‘Credulity is the 
charm of childhood,’ but we must teach that nothing 
which can be put to the proof ought to be taken on 
trust. Odservation is a valuable habit, and is best 
attained by training the power of comparison. 
Full scope is given to this power in the science lesson 
by analogy, and in the language lesson by metaphor, 
The most important intellectual habit is that of 
continuous thought. It must be very gradually 
approached. A connected story in the lowest class ; 
then in order very short lessons on form or colour; 
lessons on objects; easy problems in arithmetic, mark 
the stages of progress. Finally in the highest class the 
science and grammar lessons, but especially the 
composition exercise, will train the mind to think 
steadily upon a given subject. 

(To be continued.) 
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Animal Physiology. 


BY ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, M.D., AND C.S.S. (LOND.) 





Te excretory function of the lungs has been de- 
scribed in the last chapter. The kidneys have equally 
important functions, and these must now engage our 
attention. 
The two kidneys are placed in the 
Anatomy Jymbar region on either side of the 
ce) . 
Kidneys, Vertebral column, lying between the lower 
ribs above and the upper ridge of the 
innominate bone below. The weight of each kidney 
varies from four to six ounces, Its shape has been com- 
pared to that of a bean, the concavity of which, called 
the Ailum, points inwards towards the spine. 








Fig. 51. 
Diagram showing relation of the various parts of urinary 
- ar to each other, and to the great abdominal vessels. 
, the kidneys ; V, inferior vena cava ; A, the aorta; U U, 
ureters ; B, the bladder. 


In Fig. 51 the relative position of the kidneys, as 
regards the remainder of the urinary apparatus and 
the great abdominal vessels, is diagrammatically shown. 

The kidneys are imbedded in a considerable quan- 
tity of fat (the suet), which protects them from sudden 
alternations of temperature, and helps to fix them in 
their position, 

On making a vertical section of the kidney (see 
fig. 52), it is seen to present a cavity at the hilum, 
continuous with the dilated origin of the ureter, 
which carries the urine down to the bladder, This 
cavity is called the pelvis of the kidney. The pelvis 
has smaller cavities opening into it, called calices, and 
each calyx receives the apex of one or more of the 
pyramids of the kidney. 





Vertical section of right kidney. A, suprarenal body; B,C, H, 
P, medullary substance and — s of: kidney; D, S, Q, 
cortical substance ; I, apex of pyramid; E, K, M, calices 
of kidney ; L, pelvis of kidney ; R, ureter. 
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The proper substance of the kidney is seen in the 
section to consist of two distinctly marked parts, an 
outer or cortical substance, and an inner medullary or 
pyramidal part. The cortical part is reddish and 
granular, and sends little prolongations between the 
pyramids, Its usual thickness is about one-sixth of 
an inch. The medullary substance consists of about 
twelve to fifteen pyramids, the apices of which project 
into the calices of the pelvis of the kidney. Its 
colour is darker red than the cortical substance, and 
is marked by striz which run in a fan-like manner 
straight from the apex to the base of each pyramid. 





The apex of each pyramid as it projects into the | 
pelvis of the kidney presents from 10 to 25 minute | 


openings, the diameter of which varies from 5}, to 
gy inch. These openings are really the terminations 
of minute tubes, of which the substance of the kidney 
is chiefly composed. 

If one of these tubes is traced from its 
termination at the mouth of the kidney to 
its commencement in a Malpighian body, 
the following distribution occurs, as shown 


Course of a 
uriniferous 
tubule. 


in fig. 53. 
The tube leading from the pelvis of the kidney im- 
mediately divides at a very acute angle, generally 


| 
| 
| 


dichotomously, the division being repeated, until a | 
bundle of tubes are produced from the original one. | 


These are called 
the straight tubes 
of the kidney. 
They vary in dia- 
meter from 5}; to 
goa inch, and con- 
sist of a_ strong 
structureless base- 
ment membrane, 
lined by a single 
layer of polygonal 
nucleated cells. 
The straight tubes 
on entering the 
cortical part of the 
kidney become 
continuous with 
convoluted tubules 
(B' fig. 53), known 
as intermediate 
tubules, which have 
thin walls and are 
lined by pavement 
epithelium. 
Thence they join 
the narrow tubes of 
Henle (C C, fig. 53) which form loops, extending 
some distance into the pyramids. The diameter of 
these tubes varies from yq/yg tO goa inch. The 
tube of Henle joins the convoluted tube shown at 
B, fig. 53, which attains a diameter of s}, inch, and 
is lined throughout by polygonal granular cells, some- 
what larger than those lining the straight tubules. The 
convoluted tube at its further end becomes constricted 
and narrow, and then dilates into the Malpighian body 
or capsule (A, fig. 53). We have thus traced a 
uriniferous tubule throughout its course. The 
Malpighian body is simply a rounded dilatation at the 
commencement of the uriniferous tubule. Its diameter 
varies from 3}, toy}, inch. The membrane forming 
the main texture of the Malpighian body is similar to, 





Diagram of uriniferous tubule. 


D, straight tube. 





Fig. 53. 
A, Malpighian body—a, afferent artery, b, efferent the wall of the 
vein ; BB, convoluted parts of uriniferous tubule : C C, looped tube of Henle ; bladder is oblique, 





but stronger than, the basement membrane of the 
uriniferous tubules, It is lined by a layer of pavement 
epithelium cells. The cavity of the Malpighian body 
contains a loose tuft of capillary blood vessels. 
Whether these are covered partially or entirely, or not 
at all, by similar epithelium to that on the internal 
surface of the Malpighian body is a disputed point. 
The minute afferent artery bringing blood to the 
Malpighian body pierces its capsule and then breaks 
up into a tuft of capillaries (A, fig. 53). These join 
to form an efferent vein, which subsequently forms a 


| second capillary plexus, surrounding the convoluted 


tubes (B, fig. 53). This has been called the portal 

system of the kidney; and it is important to note 

that this is the only instance, except in the portal 
system of the liver, in which veins break up and form 

a second group of capillaries. 

The uriniferous tubules and blood vessels of the 
kidney form the greater part of its structure. In 
addition to these there is a delicate fibrous tissue, and 
numerous lymphatic vessels. The blood leaving the 
kidney by the renal vein is probably the purest in the 
body. 

Urine is being constantly secreted by the kidneys, 
Its discharge is not however equally constant, and in 
this respect the urinary excretion offers a marked 
contrast to the perspiration and excretory products 

from the lungs— 
the elimination of 
which never inter- 
mits. The reten- 
tion of urine in the 
bladder is however 
simply a matter of 
convenience, and 
none of it is ab- 
sorbed through the 
vesical walls into 
the circulation, 

8 The ureters 
reach from the 
inner margin of 
each kidney to the 
base of the bladder, 
They are about the 

% size of a goose- 
quill, and from 16 
to 18 inches in 
length. Their 
passage through 


= 








and a_ valvular 
opening is thus produced, which allows free descent 
of urine, but which is closed by contraction or by 
distension of the bladder, and thus return of urine is 
prevented. 

The bladder when filled contains about a pint of 
urine, but by undue distension it may, as in cases of 
disease, be made to contain ten to fifteen times as 
much. 

The walls of the bladder consist largely of involun- 
tary muscular fibres, arranged vertically and obliquely 
and in a circular manner. There is a special develop- 
ment of the circular fibres at the neck of the bladder, 
which act as a sphincter. 


(To be continued.) 
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Certificate Examination, 1885. 





Male Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 


Geography. 


2. Lancashire is one of the great manufacturing counties and 
a county palatine. It is bounded on the N. by Westmoreland 
and Cumberland ; E. by Yorkshire ; S. by Cheshire; and W. 
by the Irish Sea, It is divided into two very unequal parts by 
Morecambe Bay. The northern and smaller part is called the 
district of Furness. It is hilly in the N. and extreme E., but 
elsewhere mostly level. The principal crops are potatoes and 
oats, but much more land is laid out in pasture than in tillage. 
Coal is the chief mineral, and is worked in the S. Ironstone is 
abundant in Furness, Lancashire is especially noted for its 
immense cotton manufactures, which are carried on at Man- 
chester, Oldham, Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, Burnley, Blackburn, 
Preston, Chorley, and Wigan. Lancaster, on the Lune, the 
county town, has an old castle, and cotton and sundry other 
manufactures. Liverpool, on the Mersey, is the second port of 
Britain, and trades chiefly with America in cotton, tobacco, and 
sugar. Manchester, on the Irwell, with Salford, forms one 
large city.. It is the metropolis of the cotton district, and the 
first manufacturing town in the world. Blackpool and South- 
port are well-known watering-places. 


3. Ben Nevis is the principal summit of the Grampians, 
which run through Perthshire and Inverness-shire. Helvellyn 
is one of the chief heights in the Cumbrian group, and Snowdon 
is the highest summit of the Cambrian range in Wales, 

Helvellyn is situated on the borders of Cumberland and West- 
moreland in the midst of the most picturesque scenery to be 
found in England. The height and character of the hills, the 
lakes they imbosom, the mountain streams, and the rich vegeta- 
tion of some parts, all combine to render this part of the 
country an attractive resort of visitors. The Cambrian hills 
have none of the sameness and tameness that characterise most 
of the Pennine hills, but are generally steep and rugged, and 
often well wooded. Among the numerous heights in the neigh- 
bourhood may be mentioned Scawfell (3229 ft.), the highest in 
England, Skiddaw and Saddleback. The largest lakes are 
Windermere (11 miles long and one broad), Ulleswater (9 miles 
by one), Coniston, and Bassenthwaite. Windermere and Ulles- 
water are situated amid the highest hills of England, and fine 
cascades are formed in various parts by the mountain streams 
rushing over the steep rocky edges. 


4. The chief fishing towns of the east coast of Great Britain 
are as follows :— 

Wick, the county town of Caithness, the great centre of the 
Scotch herring fishery. 

Peterhead, in Aberdeen, the "so a station of the whale 
fishery ; it is also engaged in the herring fishery. 

Dundee, at the mouth of the Tay, is also engaged in the 
whale fishery. It is especially noted for its linen manufactures. 

Gt. Grimsby, at the mouth of the Humber, has fisheries of 
cod, ling, haddocks, &c. 

Gt. Yarmouth, at the mouth of the Yare, is the great seat of 
the herring fishery. 

Lowestoft, the most eastern town of England, is also noted 
for herring fishing. 

_ Colchester, on the Colne, and a military station, is noted tor 
its oyster fisheries. 

The Dogger Bank is a submarine bank in the North Sea, mid- 
way between England and Denmark, and is frequented by 
immense shoals of cod. It is 60 ft. below the surface. 

The Goodwin Sands are situated about seven miles off the 
coast of Kent, and stretch from N. to S, They are very 
dangerous to shipping. They at one time formed part of the 
mainland, but the owner, Earl Godwin, neglected to keep the 
dykes in repair, and so lost them. 
rhe Yarmouth Roads lie off the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
They afford safe anchorage for ships. 


5. The Channel Islands are situated in the Bay of Avranches, 
to the N. W. of the Cotentin Peninsula. Alderney, the nearest 
to the French coast, is not quite nine miles distant. Guernsey, 
the farthest, is about 30 miles distant. 
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The chief industries are agriculture and fishing. They export 
considerable quantities of early fruits and vegetables to the 
London market. Alderney has a fine breed of cows, remark- 
able for the excellence of their milk. 


They have formed part of the English Dominion ever since 
the Norman Conquest (1066). 

They are governed by a Lieutenant-Governor. The chief 
civil officer in each island is the bailiff or judge, who is 
appointed by the Crown. 


6. British India is divided for purposes of government into nine 
Provinces, viz., (1) Bengal, (2) North-West Provinces, in- 
cluding Oude, (3) the Punjaub, (4) the Central Provinces, (5) 
Mysore, Berar, and Coorg, (6) Assam, (7) British Burmah, 
(8) Madras, (9) Bombay. 

Bengal includes (1) the basin of the Ganges (Bengal Proper 
and Bahar), and (2) Chota Nagpoor. The boundaries of 
Bengal are: on the N. Nepaul, Sikkim and Bhotan ; on the 
E. Burmah and Siam; on the S. the Bay of Bengal; and on 
the W., Nagpore, Rewah, and the N.W. Provinces. The 
climate, owing to the periodical rains and the great heat, is very 
moist. About two-thirds of the population are engaged in 
agriculture. The chief products are opium, indigo, jute, and 
grain. Bengal is the lowest, the most fertile, and the 
most thickly populated portion of the peninsula, as the 
Ganges flows nght through it. The chief towns are Calcutta, 
the capital of India, situate on the Hooghly, a branch of the 
Ganges, about 100 miles from the sea ; Jessore, Moorshedabad 
(silk and carpets), Dacca, Burdwan (coal), Patna (rice), Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow, and Delhi. 


7. Surat, at the mouth of the Taptee, was formerly a very 
flourishing town. The first English factory was established here 
in 1612. 

Fort St. George was the old name of Madras. This is badly 
situated for commercial purposes, possessing no harbour. It 
exports cotton, indigo, coffee, and sugar. 

Bombay is the second city in population in the British Empire. 
It has spacious dockyards, and one of the largest and securest 
harbours in India. The Parsees, descendants of a colony of 
Persian Fire-Worshippers, form a large part of the population. 

Bengal has been described above. (No. 6.) 


Behar, formerly a province, now forms the two divisions of 
Patna and Bhangulpore, comprising ten collectorates, which are 
under the immediate superintendence of officers called col- 
lectors. 

Orissa is one of the tributary States attached to the Province 
of Bengal. It extends south-west along the Gulf of Bengal. 


8. Ceylon is a pear-shaped island, 60 miles S. of Hindostan, 
and separated from it by Palk’s Straits and the Gulf of Manaar. 
Its length is 270 miles, its breadth roo miles. It is mountainous 
in the centre. The highest points are Pedrotallagalla (8260 ft.), 
and Adam’s Peak (7400 ft.). Ceylon is well watered, but it has 
no important river. The mountains are clothed with verdure to 
their summits, and the deep valleys are renowned for their rich 
and beautiful foliage. 

The principal articles of export are cocoa-nuts, oil, coffee, and 
cinnamon. 


9. In 1664 the French began to colonise Canada, About the 
same time the English began to acquire large possessions in 
what is now known as the United States. The consequence 
was that from about the year 1680 to 1759 almost continual 
warfare was carried on between the French and English, with 
varying success. In 1759 three distinct bodies of English 
troops were sent to invade Canada. The French were defeated 
under the walls of Quebec, though Wolfe fell in the action ; and 
the town opened its gates to the English. In 1763 the whole 
province was formally ceded to England by the Treaty of Paris. 

The cause of the recent disturbance in Canada was as 
follows :—A half-breed named Louis Riel was reported to have 
murdered a man. He, being ‘ wanted’ by the authorities on 
this account, took refuge among the other half-breeds, who 
banded together to defend him. Thus, a rebellion broke out, 
with Louis Riel at its head. It was soon quelled, and Louis 
Riel taken, but the murder could not be proved against him. 


10. Reptiles are not abundant in Australia. Several kinds of 
snakes, some of which are venomous, are met with in different 
yarts of the country. A species of crocodile or alligator 
eeasats rivers along the W. and N., coasts. 
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Most of the quadrupeds are marsupials, that is, they are pro- 
vided with a bag, in which they carry their delicate young about 
with them wherever they go. They comprise numerous species 
of kangaroo, ring-tailed opossums iphalangers). flying opossums 
(petaurists), wombats, bandicoots, kangaroo-rats, and others of 
similar nature, almost all of which are nocturnal. 


Nearly all the ¢rees are evergreens, the change of the 
seasons producing no apparent influence on the invariable olive- 
coloured tint of the Australian forests. The timber-trees consist 
of wattles (acacias), and gum-trees (eucalypti). Some arevery 
hard, and well adapted for re as well as for other 
purposes, useful and ornamental. Tree-ferns and nettles of a 
tree-like growth are common, and palms are found in the N, and 
interior, 


11. In North Island the centre is occupied by broad and lofty 
mountains, which send off spurs to the sea-coast wooded almost 
to their summits. ‘The highest summit in the central range is 
Ruapahu, an extinct voleano (9,000 ft.) North of it is Tongarino, 
an active voleano. Mount Egmont, near its S.W. corner, is an 
extinct volcano, 9,000 ft. high. 


South Island is traversed throughout its whole extent by a 
mountain range which runs nearer its western than its eastern 
side, and called in its highest portion the Southern Alps. Mount 
Cook, in this range, is the loftiest summit in New Zealand 
(13,000 ft. ) 


Three distinct lines of craters occur in N. Island ; one at the 
Bay of Islands, one at Auckland, and one from Mount Egmont 
to White Island in the Bay of Plenty. White Island is so 
heated that it is dangerous to walk on it. Nocraters are known 
to exist S. of Cook Strait, which is the centre of the earth- 
quake region. There appears to be a gradual rising of the 
whole group of islands. Grand and beautiful geysers ejecting 
water of 214° F. temp. are found around Lake Rotorua and 
Lake Rotomahana a little further south. Magnificent terraces 
composed of siliceous material deposited by the water existed 
in the neighbourhood of the latter lake, These were all destroyed 
by a recent earthquake, 


12, The Lesser Antilles, called in early times the Caribbean 
Islands, were named by the Spaniards, soon after their discovery, 
Windward Islands; and those lying along the coast of 
Venezuela, viz., Oruba, Curacao, Buen-Ayre, &c.—the Leeward 
Islands ; and these terms ‘ windward’ and ‘leeward’ are well 
applied from the fact that the former lie in the direction whence 
the prevailing trade wind blows, while the latter are in the lee. 
We, Coseeen, have divided the LesserAntilles (of which the greater 
number belong to ourselves) into groups; calling the northern 
portions of the chain between Porto Rico and Martinique, the 
Leeward Islands, and restricting the name Windward Islands to 
the southern portion of the chain, from Martinique to Trinidad 
inclusive. It is in this latter sense, therefore, that the terms are 
used by the British Government. 


The Bermudas consist of a group of islands and rocks all 
lying in an area 20 miles in length and three in breadth, and 
situate in the Atlantic Ocean, about 600 miles East of Cape 
Hatteras. Only five of the group are large enough to be 
inhabited, viz., Bermuda, Somerset, St. George, Ireland, and 
Boaz. They are surrounded on the north, west, and south by 
formidable coral reefs. The islands are low, and mainly com- 
posed of a soft, white stone, formed of the debris of mollusca, 
coral formations, and large beds of microscopic shells. The 
climate is described as a perpetual spring, and is especially 
adapted for the growth of potatoes, onions, beetroot, and 
tomatoes, Arrowroot comes to perfection here, but its cul- 
tivation is neglected. The chief trees are cedar trees, which 
alone are able to withstand the fury of the occasional storms. 
The chief towns are:— Hamilton, the capital, and _ S¢. 
George, the head-quarters of the military. It was first 
colonised by the English in 1612, from which time it has formed 
part of the British Dominions. The importance of Bermuda 
consists chieflyin the fact that it forms a capital naval station for 
our fleet between this country and N. America. 


13. There are two seasons, the wet and the dry. The 
former lasts from May to November, and always begins and ends 
with hurricanes. The wet season is very unhealthy. The low 
land near the coast is especially unhealthy, owing to the pre- 





valence of fevers. The Harmattan wind, which is the great | 


current of air which rushes from Europe in the winter to fill u 
the void in the heated atmosphere, is the most healthy win 


and arrives at the end of November. . 


| 


The chief articles of trade are :—(exforts) oo. teak, 
ivory, palm-oil, gum-arabic, beeswax, and gold dust ; (imforts) 
India goods, cotton goods, arms, ammunition, hardware, beads, 
ales and wine. 

Communication with the interior of Africa is carried on by 
means of the Rivers Gambia and Congo. The English have 
at intervals on the banks of these rivers for many miles into 
the interior, trading stations which are used for collecting and 
despatching the produce brought down by the natives from the 
plains and forests, 


OUTLINE or A LESSON on tHe CHIEF COALING 
STATIONS ror our FLEET, DISTRIBUTED THROUGHOUT 
THE GREAT OCEANS. 





Chief Points in the Lesson, | Manner of Teaching. 





Necessity for Coaling Stations a Explain this by showing 
that a steamer cannot ship 
sufficient coal to last a 
voyage to Australia, 
whether she goes by way 
of Aden (Overland Route) 
or via the Cape. 

Question where possible. 


In the Jndian Ocean the coaling 
stations are :— 
Aden, near the entrance to 
the Red Sea ; 
Mauritius, about half-way 
between Aden and Aus- 
tralia ; 


Show these places on 
the map, and, having ob- 
tained from the children 
the reason for selecting 
these stations, describe the 
importance of each. 
(Coaling-stations on the Over- Trace the Overland 

land Route) Route. 

Singapore, the principal 

station of the P. and O. 
steamers in the East. 


In the Atlantic Ocean :— 

St. Helena, 1,200 miles from 
Africa, and 1,800 from 
Brazil, is in the direct line 
of ocean commerce from 
India and the East Indies 
to Europe, via the Cape. 


Show its greater import- 
ance on account of its being 
at such an immense dis- 
tance from both continents. 


In the Pacific Ocean :— 
The Fiji /slands will be very Show on map, and ex- 
valuable as a coaling- | plain the reason; on 
station on the great high- | account of its natural 

way between Americaand | resources and position, 
Australia, 





Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Geography. 


2, The animals used as beasts of burden in the British Empire 
are :— 

The Horse.—Most generally used, and adapted for all ordinary 
traffic, 

The Ass.—Used in Malta and Gazo, and by costermongers in 
England. It can bear exposure and hardship. 

The Mule.—Used in Cyprus, It combines the good qualities 
of the horse and ass, It is very sure-footed, and thus adapted 
for mountain traffic. 

The Ox.—Used in Cape Colony and India. It is adapted for 
rough travelling as it is patient, steady, and docile. 

The Camel.—This is used in India and Cyprus. _ It is specially 
suited for long journeys through deserts, as it can go for many 
days without water. 

The Elephant.—This is used in India, its native land. It has 
immense strength, and is extremely docile. 
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The Yak, Humped or Indian Cow, Goat, and Sheep.—A\l\ 
these are used in India for traversing the passes of the Himalaya 
and other mountains, as they are very sure-footed. 

The Dog.—These are especially used by the Esquimaux in 
North America for traversing the ice, as, being small, the ice is 
not so likely to give way beneath their weight. Hence travelling 
is safer. 


3. Since the earth rotates on its axis from W. to E. in twenty- 
four hours, the sun passes over 15° of longitude in an hour. 
Hence about four hours after he has risen on Great Britain, he 
will rise over some of the West Indies (near 60° W.L.). Two 
hours later he will rise in the west part of Canada (long. 90° W.). 
Three hours later, on the most western part of Hudson Bay Ter. 
(long. 135° W.). Three hours later, when setting on Britain, 
he will rise on E. part of New Zealand (long. 180 W. or E.). 
Two hours later on Australia (long. 150° E.). Two hours later 
on West Australia (120° E.). Two hours later on Calcutta. 
Three hours later, on Aden (long. 45° E.). About an hour 
later, on Natal and Cape Colony (long. 28° E.), and two hours 
later, on Great Britain again. 


4. 

Product. Chief Producer. Product. Chief Producer. 
Tea Assam (India) Palm Oil West Africa 
Coffee Ceylon Cod Oil Newfoundland 
Pepper Malabar (India) Petroleum Canada 
Salmon Scotland (B. Columbia) Rice India 
Wool Australia Cotton India 
Mutton New Zealand Wine Cape Colony 
Flax Canada Timber Canada 


5. Zhe Clyde rises in the Lowther Hills, not far from the 
sources of the Annan and Tweed, at an elevation of 1,400 feet. 
At first its course is northwards, and then making a sudden turn 
to the S.W., it is joined by the Douglas. Immediately after- 
wards, near Lanark, it forms a succession of beautiful cataracts 
(Bonnington, Cora Lin, and Stonebyres). The river now takes 
a N.W. course, and receives in succession the Avon, N, and S. 
Calders, Kelvin, and Cart. At Dumbartcn, where it receives 
the Leven from Loek Lomond, the Clyde spreads out into a 
broad estuary, which at Greenock is four miles wide. The 
Firth bends to the south below Greenock, and spreads out into 
the open sea. Its length to Dumbarton is about 98 miles, 

The Indus rises in Thibet, at an height of 22,000 feet. 
During the first 500 miles of its course it is known as the 
Sinkabab, i.¢., the river which proceeds from the lion’s mouth. 
It flows for nearly 900 miles before it reaches the plain of India 
at Attock ; its course is then to the S.W. for 900 miles more. 
Its whole length is about 1,800 miles. The two principal 
affluents are the Cabul river on the right bank, and the 
Chenaab, with its tributaries Jhelum, Rave, and Sutlej, on the 
left. The Indus flows into the Arabian Sea, 


6. Starting on our coasting voyage from Bombay, we sail 
southwards. For about the first 300 miles we see nothing to 
draw our attention except the Western Ghauts, rising to the 
height of 4,000 feet, and broken only by the many gorges or 
ghauts which give access to the central table land. We then 
reach Goa, one of the three Portuguese possessions in India 
(Goa, Daman, and Diu). About 200 miles further south we 
come to Mangalore, capital of South Canara. Mahé is about 
50 miles further south, and is a French possession. We still 
continue our course southwards, passing Calicut, formerly a sea- 
port of great importance, but not now so flourishing ; Beypore, 
Cochin, and Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore. Rounding 
Cape Comorin, the most southern point of India, we enter the 
Gulf of Manaar, and begin our northward journey. We pass 
through Palk Strait, separating Ceylon from India, and pro- 
ceeding north, pass the delta of the Cauvery and the towns of 
Carical (French), and Tranquebar. Passing Pondicherr 
(French), we at length reach Madras, nearly the oldest British 
possession in India, possessing no harbour, and which exports 
cotton, coffee, sugar, &c. A little north of Madras is a salt 
water lagoon, called Lake Pulicat. About 150 miles north of 
this we reach the delta of the Kistnah, and Masulipatam with 
important manufactures. Here the coast takes a north-east 
direction. We soon reach the delta of the Godavery and 
Cooringa. After leaving this place nothing claims our attention 
until we arrive at Lake Chilka, another salt water lageon, close 
to which is Juggernaut, famed for its féte. We then pass the 
delta of the Mahanuddy, and at last enter the Hooghly, the 
principal mouth of the Ganges, and on which stands Calcutta, 
about 100 miles up its mouth, 








7. Hong Kong is mainly valuable to us as a trading station 
for our commerce with China, and as a mllitary and naval 
station for the protection of our commerce in Chinese waters. 

Malta, owing to its central position in the Mediterranean, is 
of very great commercial and military importance, It is the 
head-quarters of a fleet which can appear on any shore in the 
Mediterranean in a few days. 

Gold Coast is one of the chief centres from which commerce is 
carried on with the interior of Africa. Its possession facilitates 
the suppression of the slave trade. 

Aden is a strong military post, with an admirable harbour for 
steamers. It is a trading station, and of special importance 
as a coaling station. 

Cyprus may become of great service in checking Russian 
aggression in Asia, and owing to its proximity to Egypt assists 
us in keeping sight over it. 


8. 1. Birmingham 100 miles. | 6. Cape Town 8000 miles. 
2. Belfast 290 ~ ss 7. Bombay 12500 ,, 
3. Glasgow 350 ers | 8. Ballarat 14000 ,, 
4. Aberdeen 480 ,, g. Ceylon 14000 ,, 
5- Quebec ee 10. Calcutta 15000 


9° 


9. Hobart Town is near the mouth of the Derwent, S.E. of 
Tasmania, of which it is the capital. It has an excellent 
harbour, considerable trade, and a population of 23,000. 

Dunedin is at the head of Otago Harbour, on the S.E. of 
South Island, New Zealand. It is the capital of Otago. 

Lucknow is situated on the Goomtee, a tributary of the 
Ganges. It is the seat of government of Oude. It is adorned 
with mosques, tombs, and palaces. During the Indian Mutiny 
it was besieged by the rebels, but was relieved by Havelock. 

St. Yohn’s is situated on the S.E. coast of Newfoundland, in 
the peninsula of Avalon, It is the only town in Newfoundland. 
It exports fish and oil. 

Manitoba is a section of the S. fertile belt of the N.W. 
territory immediately adjoining the boundary of the United 
States, and includes part of the lower basins of the Assiniboine 
and Red River. It has a very fertile soil, producing prodigious 
wheat crops. Its capital is Fort Garry. 

Fort Elizabeth is situated on Algoa Bay, on the S.E. of Cape 
Colony. It is the principal part of the E. province, and is of 
increasing commercial importance. 

Sierra Leone isa district lying on the coast of Africa a little 
S. of the Gambia, and between 8°—10° N. lat. Its capital is 
Freetown. It exports palm-oil, ground-nuts, and teak. 

D’ Urban stands on Port Natal, and is the only port of Natal. 


10. Physical Features—I. Coast. This is greatly broken 
on the N. and W., but little indented on the S. and E. The 
chief openings are on the V., Loughs Foyle and Swilly ; on the 
W., Donegal, Clew, and Galway Bays, Mouth of the Shannon, 
Dingle, Kenmare and Bantry Bays. On the South, Kinsale, 
Cork, Youghal and Waterford Harbours. On the Z.. Wexford 
Harbour, Dublin and Dundalk Bays, Carlingford and Belfast 
Loughs. Thr chief headlands are: on the 4, Fair Head, 
Malin Head and Bloody Foreland ; on the W., Rossan Point, 
Erris Head, Achill Head, Slyne, Loop and Mizen Heads; on 
the S., Cape Clear and Carnsore Point ; on the £., Wicklow 
and Howth Heads, 

There are a few small islands: on the V., Rathin Isle ; on 
the W., North and South Arran Isles, Achill Island, and 
Valencia Isle. 


II. Znuterior—The mountains for the most part lie near the 
coast ; the chief are the mountains of Donegal, Mayo, and 
Galway ; the Magillicuddy’s Reeks in Kerry, the Knock- 
mealdown Mountains in Waterford; the Wicklow Mountains in 
Wicklow, and the Mourn Mountains in Down. The only 
inland range is the Slieve Bloom Mountains between King’s 
County and Queen’s County. 

The interior of the country is mostly flat, one-tenth being 
occupied by bogs, whence spring the following rivers :—The 
Bann (forming Lough Neagh in its course), Foyle and Swilly, 
flowing to the N.: the Erne (forming Lough Ere), the Moy, 
the Clare-Galway, draining Lough Corril, the Shannon (214 miles 
long, forming Loughs Allen, Ree, and Derg), flowing W. ; the 
Lee, Blackwater, Suir, and Barrow, flowing S.; the Slaney, 
Liffey, Boyne, and Laggan, flowing E. The country has many 
lakes besides those already mentioned; of these those of 
Killarney are famed for their great beauty. 
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Climate mild and humid, owing to prevalence of west winds ; 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer than England. 

~pulation now but little in excess of that of London. The 
diminution is due to the unsettled state of the country and suc- 
cessive failures of the potato crop. The great majority of the 
people are of Keltic origin. The English language is generally 
spoken, the native dialect, although in the process of becoming 
extinct, being still spoken by the peasantry in the S. and W. 

Industries :—Agriculture and grazing form the chief occupa- 
tion. Dairy farms are numerous, and much pork, bacon, and 
butter is exported. The most important crops are oats and 
potatoes. 

Linen is the most important manufacture; carried on in 
Ulster (Belfast and neighbourhood). 

Woollen goods are made in Dublin, Kilkenny, and Wicklow. 

Cotton goods at Belfast and its neighbourhood. 

Frieze, a coarse kind of woollen cloth, is made in most parts 
of the country. 

Whisky is largely distilled, and beer is extensively brewed, 
especially in Dublin. Among other manufactures are those of 
poplin, hosiery, and lace, 


11. Norges or A FIRST LESSON To STANDARD VI. on 
THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS In tHE WEST INDIES 
AND SOUTH AMERICA. 





Chief Points of the Lesson. Manner of Teaching. 





Introduction :— 

The advantages of having - 
sessicns in the W. Indies eS. 
America, 


Briefly state these, show- 
ing that we are largely de- 
pendent on these posses- 
sions for sugar, rum, dye- 
woods, our most useful 
drugs, &c. 

Show their position on 
the map, and account for 
the name ‘ Indies.’ 


The West Indies consist of an 
extensive system of islands between 
the continents of N. and S, America, 
stretching from Florida to the 
mouth of the Orinoco. 

Three Divisions :—Greater An- 
tilles, Lesser Antilles, and the 
Bahamas. 

Britain possesses one of the first 
group (Jamaica), nearly all the 
second, and all the third. 

The Lesser Antilles are divided 
into two groups: the N. part 
being called the Leeward Islands, 
and the S. part the Windward 
Island. 

S. America :— 

British Guiana on the N.E. 
coast from the mouth of the! 
Orinoco, eastwards to R.Corentyn. 


Show the relative posi- 
tion of these. 


Explain the meaning of 
the words Windward and 
Leeward, and show the 
difference between the pre. 
sent use of these terms by 
the English, and their for- 
mer use by the Portuguese. 


It might be noticed that 
the W. Indies extend to 
the Orinoco, and that 
British Guiana begins 
there. 

This would aid the 
remembrance of their 
relative position, 





12. The chief points of interest in Edinburgh are the Castle, 
erected on a lofty precipitous rock, containing the regalia of 
Scotland; Holyrood Palace, the ancient residence of the 
Scottish sovereigns ; Calton Hill and Arthur’s Seat, two con- 
spicuous eminences. The town is divided into two parts, the 
Old Town is very irregular, and remarkable for many old houses 
of great height, but the New Town is symmetrically laid out in 
streets and squares. It has very litthe trade, and few and 
unimportant manufactures. 


In Calcutta, the chief objects of interest are the many hand- 
some buildings. These are so numerous that the city is 
frequently called the City of Palaces. 

The native population is engaged in the manufacture of silk 
fabrics, carpets, turbans, handkerchiefs, and numerous other 
articles worked in the most minute and elaborate designs, also 
jewellery, fancy articles, tea-caddies, and stationery. 








Melbourne is a very handsome city. Its streets are finer and 
wider than those of London. It is distinguished for its Univer- 
sity, museums, mint, public gardens, observatory, public library, 
and hospital. It is chiefly engaged in commerce, being an 
important port. It is situated in a fertile neighbourhood, the 
inhabitants of which are for the most part engagedin agriculture 
and grazing. 


13. 





N. Temperate Zone. Tropical. S. Temperate. 





Aden and Perim S. African Colonies 
Hong Kong and/S. part of Australia 


British Isles 
Channel Islands 


Heligoland Cowloon Tasmania 

Gibraltar S. India and Ceylon | New Zealand 

Malta, Gozo, and} Burmah Falkland Islands 
Comino W. African Settle- 

Cyprus ments 

N. India St. Helena and 


Ascension 
Seychelle and Ami- 
rante Islands 
Straits Settlements 
Labuan & Sarawak 
Singapore 
Laccadive and Mal- 
dive Islands 
W. Indies 
N. part of Australia 
British Guiana and 
Honduras 
Fiji 


British N. America 
Part of Bahamas 











14. Starting on our journey from Aberdeen to London, we 
first travel to Carlisle by means of the Caledonian Railway. We 
first travel along the coast until we reach Stonehaven, noted for 
its granite. From thence we proceed to the ancient town of 
Forfar. Leaving there, we travel through a very hilly country, 
Strathmore, to Perth, beautifully situated on the Tay. The only 
town of any importance between here and Carlisle is Stirling, 
famous in Scottish history, but the scenery all along the route is 
very picturesque. Arriving at Carlisle we then travel to London 
by the London and North-Western Railway. Passing through 
Cumberland and Westmoreland we stop at Lancaster, the 
county-town of Lancashire, on the Lune, and Preston, both 
with cotton manufactures; also Wigan, noted for coal, in 
addition to cotton manufactures. We pass Crewe, an important 
railway centre, with locomotive works ; Stafford, with manu- 
factures of boots and shoes; Lichfield, the birthplace of Dr. 
Johnson ; and Rugby, famous for its public school. Passing 
through Northamptonshire, we then travel through the pastoral 
and agricultural counties of Buckingham and Hertford ; and, 
entering Middlesex, soon reach London. 


Male Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Grammar. 


1. Being thus invested with all the privileges of my office, 
and having enjoyed uncontrolled power over the exchequer as 
well as full enjoyment of all the other sweets of royalty, he at 
length came to regard himself as being actually the Duke; 
just as a person may tell a lie so often that in course of time he 
himself comes to believe it to be true. This arose from his 
having, in the capacity of regent, lived in royal state with full 
enjoyment of a Prince’s privileges. His desire for absolute 
supremacy now became so inordinate that he determined no 
longer to merely play the part of Prince, but to be the Prince 
himself. 

We all begged and implored you to turn from your purpose, 
and in the bosom of your own fair daughter there was a sha 
conflict between her unwillingness to comply with your hars 
command and her filial loyalty to yourself. 
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As the pleasure which some people derive from certain games 
compensates them over and over again for the considerable 
physical pain entailed, so there are those who will submit to 
shame and humiliation to gain a magnanimous object; and 
many are the great achievements which have had the humblest 
beginnings. 

As I before told you would happen, the players in this repre- 
sentation have all completely vanished into space ; and just as 
this unsubstantial show has faded away without leaving a shadow 
behind it, so the mightiest works of man, yea even the world 
itself and all its inhabitants will melt away into nothingness. 


2. Zo trash for overtopping. To lop because they tower above 
the rest. 

Come from thy ward. Abandon that attitude of defence. 

The liberal arts. ‘Those that belong to the head, as opposed 
to the mechanical arts which belong to the hands. 


The red plague alludes to a plague common in Shakespeare's 
time ; the extremities of those affected by it were red. 

An eye of green. A slight shade of green. 

A living drollery. A puppet show with living actors instead 
of dolls. 

Ten leagues beyond man’s life. An example of hyperbole, 
meaning ten leagues more than a man could accomplish in a 
life time. 

Put to the foil. Were foil means a blunt sword. Thus the 


. phrase means to disarm one’s opponent and hence to defeat. 


Pole-clipt vineyard. A vineyrd where the vine plants cling 
tightly round the poles. 


3. Welkin A.S. wolcnu, pl. of qwolcen, a cloud. 


Bootless AS. dot = advantage, profit ; and /eas same word 
as loose. 

Inveterate Lat. inveteratus, p. p. of inveterare, to retain for a 
long time ; vetus, old. 

Sorceries O.F. sorcerie = casting of lots; Lat. sortiare, to 


cast lots; Lat. sors, a lot. 

Gaberdine Span. gabardina = coarse frock. Keltic word 
cognate with cabin. 

Poison Fr. poison ; Lat. potionem, acc. of potio, a draught ; 
potare, to drink. 

Chirurgeon ‘Fr. word ; Grk. cheir, the hand, and ergein, to work. 


Flatlong Icel. flatra, flat. Long, Icel. dinga = wise, as in 
lengthwise. 

Ecstasy Grk. ekstasis; ek, out, and istem?, 1 place or stand. 

Inchmeal A.S. ynce; Lat. uncia an inch (or ounce) ; meal, 


A.S. maelum, dat. plur. of mael, a portion. 
Hoodwink A.S. hod, a hood, and wincan, to blink (= to 
make wink by putting on a hood). 


Invest Lat. iz, into, and vestis, a garment. 
Lieutenant Fr. liew,a place, and éenant, pres, part. of tenir, to 
hold. Lat. locum tenentem ; locus, a place, and 


tenco, I hold. 




















4. 
WorpD | PREFIX FORCE Root MEANING OF WorD 
Bestir Be | Intensive Thus bestir means ‘ to stir 
} about a good deal’ 
| 
Perdition Per | Thoroughly ‘placing away.’ 
or away 
Endowed En | On ‘bestowed upon.’ 
Prologue Pro | Before ‘A speech before hand’ 
Abjure Ab From To swear from = ‘to 
| renounce on oath’ 
Subtleties Sub | Under ‘Finely woven’ ‘under 
a web,’ 
methinks = it seemsto me. JA“ is dative governed by the 3rd 


person sing. of the impersonal verb ¢hin-can, to seem. 
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5: 
WorpD OLD MEANINGS PaRsenT 
sc a Yer MEANINGS. 
Impertinent | Irrelevant Saucy, rude 
Complexion | The constitution or temperament | Quality of skin 
of face 
Merely Altogether, completely, simply | Only simply 
Features Bodily proportions generally Characteristics 
of face 
Proper One’s own, peculiar Correct 
Conduct Conductor, leading (in passive | Behaviour 
sense) 
Constant Courageous, firm, continual Continual 
Control Check, govern, contradict Govern only 
Fearful Inspiring fear and feeling fear Inspiring fear 
Suggestion | A secret incitement, a hint A first proposal 
Observation | Observance, notice, performance | Notice 
of what is prescribed 
Distemper Disturbed state of mind, disorder, | A disease of a 
disease dog 











6. ‘In the dark dackward and abysm of time. This is an 
example of Adverbs first used adjectively and then substantively 
‘ Confederates with the King of Naples.’ This is a unique use 
of the word. It means ‘forms a secret league with.’ 





Grammatical peculiarity. Example from ‘ Tempest.’ 





Double Comparison 


I am more better than Prospero, 
Mixed Construction 


He whom next thyself 
Of all the world I loved, and to 
him put 
The manage of my state. 
Use of shortened forms} | Instinctively have gzit it 
of the past participle wn There they Aoist (for hoisted) us. 
past tense 
Use of redundant ‘it’ Will cry z¢ o’er again 
9» 99 who for whom Who 1 have left asleep 
»» 9») redundant pron. me |To do me business in the veins 0’ 
the earth. 
And peg thee in 47s knotty entrails. 
Of i¢ own kind 
This is no mortal business nor no 
sound 
That the earth owes. 
»y 9» Sing. verb with Plur. | What cares these roarers for the 
Nom. name of King? 


1 99 his for its 
»> 99 it for its 
»» 9» Double negative 








7. The plays of Shakespeare have been divided into two 
groups, viz. :—those written Jefore and those after the death of 
Elizabeth. 


In the early period he adheres more strictly to the line of 10 
syllables and uses a number of rhyming lines. 


In the latter period he takes more liberty with the metre, 
and uses many lines with an extra weak syllable. 


Here too the development of character is higher ; the plots 
are more skilfully formed, and the language more beautiful 
and striking. 


The play must have been written after Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne, published 1603, forin the passage of Gonzalo begin- 
ning with ‘I’ the commonwealth, I would by contraries, &c.,’ 
there is a striking resemblance to a passage from that work. 
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The mention of ‘The still-vexed Bermoothes’ makes it 
probable that the ‘ Tempest’ was written after the publication 
in 1610 of ‘ Jourdan’s discovery of the Bermudas.’ 


The splendid development of character in Miranda and 
Prospero, the perfect versification, the resorting to the spirit 
world for characters, and the skill of the plot, show that the 
play was written when his powers were in their prime. 


8. (a) The skilful use of metaphor ‘ The fair soul herself 
Weighed between loathness and obedience at 
Which end of the beam should bow.’ 


(6) The truth of nature as seen in the conduct of Miranda 
unaffected by the conventions of society, as shown in her 
outspoken love for Ferdinand, and her offer to carry the logs 
for him. 


(c) The personification of inanimate objects and the use of 
language bordering on both clearness of meaning and indistinct- 
ness :— 

* Where she at least is banished from your eye 

Who hath cause to wet the grief on’t. 

* Whose wraths to guard you from— 

Which here, in this most desolate isle, else falls 
Upon your heads—is nothing but heart-sorrow 

And a clear life ensuing.’ 


Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 


Grammar. 


A. 


I have been wont to use at will you fairies who frequent the 
downs, streams, still lakes, and woods; and you who trackless 
advance and retire with the tide; you also, who by the light of 
the moon make the fairy rings of grass so sour that the sheep 
refuse them, and whose delight it is to produce in one night the 
mushrooms, and who dance with joy at the sound of the 
mournful curfew bell. Although you of yourselves have but 
feeble power, yet by my skill have I made you instrumental in 
obscuring the sun in his zenith, in raising the roaring tempest, 
and producing torrents of rain. I have made the lightning 
flash accompany Jove’s awful peals, and have with his own 
weapon cleft asunder his favourite tree. By your aid have I 
made the firmly founded rocks quiver and uprooted the mightiest 
trees; yea even made the graves yield up their dead. But now 
I abendon for ever the violent use of this art and as soon as you 
have discoursed some divinely sweet music, to affect the minds 
of those for whom I intend it, I will destroy my wand and hurl 
my book of magic into the unfathomable deep. 


Neptune is the God of the Ocean and thus personifies the sea. 


Green-sour ringlets are circles of grass greener than the rest, 
and called fairy rings. 


Fairies had their allotted times of the night, but none could 
begin their revels till after the curfew bell had rung. 


I'll break my staf, The staff is the wand without which the 
magician’s art fails. 


B. 


Thus by lightly esteeming all earthly pursuits and completely 
devoting myself to solitude and the cultivation of my intellect 
by studies which had they not rendered retirement necessary 
would have afforded me pleasure far preferable to popularity, 
I fanned into a flame the smouldering treachery of my evil- 
hearted brother. And just as noble spirited parents sometimes 
have evil children, so the absolute confidence I reposed in him 
was met with treachery as great in its opposite character as was 
my trust. Being thus invested with all the privileges of my 
office, and having uncontrolled power over the exchequer and 
full enjoyment of all the other sweets of royalty, he at length 
came to regard himself as being actually the Duke, just as a 
person may tell a lie so often, that in course of time he himself 
comes to believe it true. This arose from his having, in the 
capacity of regent, lived in royal state with full enjoyment of a 

rince’s privileges and authority. His thirst for power therefore 
increased, Are you listening ? 


Mir. Your story, Sir, is interesting enough to make the deaf | 


hear it. 





Pros. Dissatisfied with merely acting the part of prince he 
determines to be nothing less than the Duke of Milan himself : 
as for me, well, my study was province quite large enough ; re- 

arding me as incompetent to rule, in his greediness for power, 
e enters into a secret treaty to pay the King of Naples yearly 
tribute, to become his vassal, to make his dukedom tributary to 
Naples, and (alack for my dear city), thus submitted Milan, which 
never yet had acknowledged foreign sway, to the basest servility. 

Dedicate—Lat. dedicatus, is really a past participle. 

Rate—Lat. reor, ratus, 1 think, means opinion. 

Sans—French preposition then in frequent use, meaning 
without. 

Who has no verb to which it is Nominative owing to the poet 
having changed the construction he began with. 

Confederates—a unique use of the word ; it here means ‘ forms 
a secret league.’ 

Coronet and Crown—Milan is represented by the diminutive 
in irony, as Antonio had subjected it to Naples. 


1. The Tempest opens with the wreck of the ship by which 
Alonzo the King of Naples was returning from Tunis where he 
had harshly married his daughter to the Prince of Tunis, The 
lawful Duke of Milan, Prospero, had been cast from the hulk 
on which he and his daughter had been placed, on to a small 
island which he took as tis own, submitting to himself an ill- 
formed half-man-half-demon, Caliban. His studies are here of 
the greatest service to him for by them he subdues to his will 
the spirits of the air, the chief of which is Ariel. The shipwreck 
had been caused by his art, but all were saved though divided 
into groups over the island, each ignorant of the other’s safety. 
Ferdinand the son of the King of Naples is the first to fall into the 
hands of Prospero, who makes him carry logs ; while Ferdinand is 
engaged in this work, Miranda, the daughter of Prospero, who had 
never before within her recollection seen a man except her father, 
encounters him and falls in love with him at first sight, After 
testing Ferdinand’s affection for his daughter, Prospero blesses 
their betrothal. Meanwhile Antonio and Sebastian, two base 
brothers, plan the death of Alonzo, but Prospero by the 
instrumentality of Ariel preventsit. At length all are brought into 
the presence of Prospero who, having used his art as far as was 
necessary for his purpose, nobly abstains from revenge. Alonzo 
regrets his ignoble conduct, blesses his son and Miranda, restores 
the independence of Milan, while Prospero exposes the treachery 
of his own and of Alonzo's brother. Gonzalo the faithful courtier 
who did as much ashe dared tosave Prospero, and who throughout 
plays a noble part, is honoured by Prospero, ill return to Italy, 
where Ferdinand and Miranda marry. 

This play is decidedly a comedy inasmuch as the end is a 
happy one, no one is killed, and very much humour is introduced 
by the characters of the boatswain, Trinculo, and Stephano. 

The shipwreck of a fleet fitted out by the ‘ Adventurers and 
Company of Virginia’ on the island of Bermudas called the 
‘Isle of Devils.’ This probably suggested the opening scene 
and the Spirits which inhabited the island. 

The stories of the impositions practised by those who returned 
from colonization were suggested by the curiosities reported to 
have been seen by those who had attempted to colonize Virginia. 


2. The Tempest has been assigned to the latter part of 
Shakespeare’s literary career. Gonzalo’s description of his 
ideal commonwealth is evidently based on a passage from 
‘ Florio’s translation of Montaigne’ which did not appear till 
1603. 

The mention of the still-vexed Bermoothes makes it probable 
that the Tempest was written after the publication in 1610 of 
‘ Jourdan’s discovery of the Bermudas.’ 

The beauty of the diction, perfection of versification, and the 
resorting to the spirit world for characters show clearly that this 
drama was written when the poet’s genius was mature. 


3. Metaphor ‘If you but knew how you the purpose cherish.’ 
* Zo ebb hereditary sloth instructs me.’ 
* Nor lead me, dike a firebrand, in the dark.’ 
‘And my trust /ike a good parent did beget of him.’ 
Hidden Simile ‘The strongest oaths are straw to the fire in the 
blood.’ 
* Hence bashful cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence !’ 
* Ten leagues beyond man’s life.’ 
‘Hast thou which art but air, a éouch, a feeling.’ 
(A touch stands for the sensation caused by 
touching.) 
* Which, but three glasses since.’ 


Simile 


‘ersonification 


Hyberbole 
Metonymy 
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4. Prospero is a man of retiring and studious habits, trusting, 
and possessing perfect self control, Although his conduct on 
the island appears harsh, yet that harshness is only carried 
to a necessary extent and as soon as the necessity for it ceases 
he abstains from vengeance and displays the greatest magnani- 
mity. His energies are roused by the feeling that he had by 
his carelessness ruined the fortunes of his daughter, and thus his 
wonderful energy is the strenuous effort of the loving father to 
compensate for his past neglect. 


Miranda is a beautiful representation of unconventional 
purity. Her life was one of filial devotion and the fortitude 
she displayed had enabled her father to bear up under his sore 
affliction. Her declaration that she would be the wife of 
Ferdinand if he would have her was not immodest in Miranda, 
for Ferdinand could not in his position have made an offer to 
the daughter of his hard task-master. She very naturally 
disobeys her father where she reveals her name, but she 
immediately recollects herself and regrets the disobedience. 
Her heart is full of compassion as is shown in her concern for 
the shipwrecked mariners, her sympathy with Ferdinand and 
her grief at the — of Prospero. She is sincerely grateful as 
is seen in her ‘ would I might but ever see that man !’ when 
Prospero tells her of Gonzalo’s goodness to them. 


Gonsalo, a good and faithful counsellor, loyal in his first 
master’s misfortune, yet prudent enough to abstain from useless 
opposition which would have prevented his further usefulness to 
his patron, He shows his benevolent nature again in his 
attempt to cheer Alonzo on the ship in the storm and 
afterwards on the island. Prospero says of him that his ‘honour 
cannot be measured or confined.’ 


Caliban, (an analogue of the word cannibal,) is a demi-devil 
born of the witch Sycorax. The kindness of Prospero fails to 
call forth his gratitude, but on the contrary the brute attempts 
to violate his master’s daughter. In his animal nature he is 
ready to worship the drunken butler that gives him spirits, but 
hates the man that attempts to educate and refine him. 


5. (a) The retrospective narrative by Prospero where in the 
heart of Prospero is represented a splendid conflict between 





parental love and righteous indignation and anger. 


(0) The love-scene between Ferdinand and Miranda. The | 
character of Miranda here is a wonderful production of fancy, 
yet perfectly true to nature, 


(c) The masque is inimitable; here he resorts to the spirit 
world for his players, and the whole of the representation 
testifies to Shakespeare’s splendid powers of imagination. 

(¢) The soliloquy where Prospero abjures magic and 
withholds revenge. This conduct is consistent with the early 
character of Prospero and testifies to the intuitive knowledge 
that the poet had of the most secret workings of the human 
heart. 


Male Candidates, 
SECOND YEAR, 


Mensuration. 


1, Volume of Pyramid 
_ area of base x perp. height from centre of base 
3 
Area of base = 14,400 sq. ft. .*, length of side of square 
base = 120 ft. 


.. diagonal of base = 120 x 2 = 169°70 ft. 





perpendicular height = V (length of edge)?— ($ diagon. of base)* 
= Too — (84°85) 





m= (100 + 84°85) x (100 — 84°85) 
V 184°85 X 15°15 


hi 


V 2800°4775 


H 
w 
re 
Ss 
rs} 


“. Vol, of pyramid = 14400 X_ 5210? = £4400 X 17°64 cub, ft. 





254,016 cub. ft. Ans. 


2. The weights will be proportional to the volumes. 


The greatest diameter the sphere can have = length of side 
of cube. 


Let a be the length of the side of the cube. 
Then vol. of cube = a® 
and vol. of sphere = = where w = 3°1416 
= a® x *5236 
. Weight of sphere _ *5236 __ 5236, 
weight of cube I 10,000 


3. Vol. of cylinder = height x area of base, 
= 20 X 9? = 20 x 42 X 81 cubic ft. 
= 20 X 42 X 81 X 1728 cubic inches. 
.". No. of gallons contained 
10 
— 2&_X 22 x 81 x 1728 _ 
7X 277374 
138°637 





31,730°04. 





ao’ 
A B 


4. Let AB be the ground line, and CEBD the parallelopiped 
tilted up so that the Z EBA is an Z of 30°. 


Let FD represent a line in the surface of the water when the 
water is at rest. 


Then FD is parallel to AB. 

.. Z DFB isan Z of 30°. 

But Z FBD is a right Z (hyp.). .*. Z FDBisan Z of 60°. 

Now in any A whose angles are respectively 90°, 60°, 30°, 
the hypotenuse = base xX 2, and the perpendicular on the base 


= base x V3. Thus FD = 2DB and FB=DB x V3. 
But by the question DB = 4 V3. 





BA FB=4¥V3 x /3z= 4% 3== 12, 

But EB = 12 by the question. .*. F coincides with E, and 
the surface of the water forms a plane bisecting the parallelo- 
piped. 

.. When tilted the trough holds one half as much as when 
lying flat on the ground. 

2 8 /x , . 

i.e. SASS cubic feet = 332°544 cub. ft. 


Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR, 


Arithmetic. 


1. (a) Write down the divisor to the left of the dividend, 
placing a mark of separation on each side of the dividend. 


(6) Beginning at the left hand side of the dividend, see how 
many times the divisor is contained in the least number of 
figures which contain the divisor, and write down this number 
of times in the quotient to the right of the dividend. 


(c) Multiply the divisor by the quotient obtained and subtract 
the product from the figures used in obtaining the quotient. 
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(d) To the remainder bring down the next figure in dividend. 
If the remainder thus increased is less than the divisor write a 
cipher in quotient and bring down next figure; but if greater 
repeat the process in (c). 

(e) This is to be continued until all the figures in dividend 
are brought down. The figures in quotient represent the 
number sought ; the undivided number is remainder. 


3379 divides into 1,169,134 in round numbers 300 times. 
After the 3 generally written, an indefinite number of ciphers 
corresponding with the number of figures remaining in the 
dividend is understood. It all comes from the fact that a digit 
to the right is 10 times less than that same digit in the next 
place to the left. 


3379)1169134(300 + 40 + 6 
1013700 
155434 
135160 
20274 
20274 


A remainder of 155434 is left into which 3379 divides in 
round numbers 40 times, leaving 20274. Into 20274, 3379 
divides 6 times with no remainder. .°. 3379 divides into the 
whole 300 + 40 + 6 times = 346 times. 


A number of figures corresponding with the number of 
ciphers is retained at the right hand side of the dividend. The 
remaining figures are divided by all the figures of the divisor 
except the ciphers. The quotient of this division is the 
answer required ; and the remainder with the retained numbers 
affixed is the true remainder. 

€.£.—22958 ~~ 300 3,00)229,58 

76+ 158 

3 is containéd in 229, 76 times with 1 for a remainder. 
Affix the 58 cut off to the 1 that remained and we get 158 as 
the remainder. 





2. A Factor is a number which when multiplied by another 
roduces the given number. Because 3 X 4 = I2, 3 is a 
‘actor of 12, as also is 4. 


A Power of a number is the result when the given number is 
multiplied by itself anynumber of times, Because 27 = 3 x 3 
X 3, 27 is a power of 3. 


Numeration is the process of assigning names to, or of 
reading numbers. 


A Prime Number is one which has no other factors but itse if 
and unity as 19. 


A Composite Number is one which is the production of two 
factors other than itself and unity. 204 xX 5. .*. 20isa 
composite number. 


_ The G. C. M. of numbers is the greatest number which 
divides each of those numbers without a remainder ¢.g. 12 is 
G. C. M. of 24, 36 and 108. 


A Root is the number which when multipled by itself a given 
number of times produces the given number. Because 2 Xx 2 
x 2 X 2 = 16, 2 is fourth root of 16. 


Ratio is the comparison of two numbers in respect of 
magnitude made by stating how many times or parts ofa time 
the first contains the second. 5 : 8 or § is a ratio. 


3. (@) To multiply a fraction by a whole number, multiply the 
numerator by that number and retain denominator, which 
simply tells the name or value of the numerator. 


Multiplication is only another form of addition. So in 
multiplying # by 8 we are really adding # + 3*+ 2 + 3+ 2 
+ #+ 4+ 4. By the rule for addition we know that is 4,5, 
Hence the rule. 


(6) Zo divide a fraction by a whole number, multiply the 
denominator by that number and retain numerator. 


TLELEELELELELIPELEEP LEP LET 
| | | | | | | 


If a unit be divided into 32 parts it is plain from the example 
that each will be only } as great as when the unit is divided 
into 8 parts 7.¢. 4 —- 4 == gy and any number of 8ths divided by 
4 gives the same number of 32nds. ¢.2. § + 4= yy. Hence 


Rule. 





4. Divide the numerator by denominator affixing as many 
me as are necessary to make the division possible. Mark 
off in quotient from right to left the same number of decimal 
places as were added of ciphers in obtaining that quotient. 

e.g. Reduce y%; to a decimal. 


16)30( "1875 
16 
140 
128 
120 
tt 


80 
80 


The division of 3 by 16 is not possible; add a cipher, 
Continue this till there is no remainder. Four noughts were used. 
.". there are four decimal places. 

Reason of process.—In the decimal system every figure 
represents either unity, or 10, or some power’of 10, or 75 or 
some power of ;4. When I have to change y; to a decimal I 
have to reduce it to a fraction with a denominator like one of 
the above. Now j¥, is less than unity; let us see then how 
many tenths it is equalto. That is, let us reduce ,*, to a fraction 
with 10 instead of 16 for its denominator. 

Let x represent the new numerator. 


z& ., ‘ 
Then & = io *e 30= 16x t.e.x =F = 14 =— 15 


1 
1%. 
ee = Io 1.0. ts and ; of ts 
But 5 = ‘1 and j of 5 = 
Now 4 is less than 7 ; let us see how many hundredths 
it equals. Repeating the process as before. 


x 
—_ — ° — . .— — . 
%=j . JOO = Sox .*, x = 192 = 8} 


: Sei 
7° oe ae 
But , $5 = ‘08, and } of 45 = z35- 
tia is less than 44,5; let us see how many thousandths it 
equals. 


— ~ 1 
= yhs + 9 of rh5 


ea 2s 74 
700 = fooo 38 = Tooo 
But ygoq = 007 and } of ros = sooo 
But sqs5 = ra$oo = 0005 with no further addition. 
Thus 7 = ‘1 + °08 + ‘007 + ‘0005 = ‘1875 and it has 
been obtained by dividing the numerator by the denominator. 





=rs0 + 4 Of ras5 








8s. ofd. 
394 of £3 12s. 63d. £3 Rs. edt: x 172 
£35 0s. 33d. 45 X £35 Os. Zid. 
5 
16641 aii 
= 420184 = veers 
= *39603, &ec. 


“39603, &c. Ans. 


5. The time of publication lasts (1584 x 7) + 1 days = 
11089 days or 4495" = 30 yrs. 139 dys. So No. 1 will have 
appeared before 1848. 

From 139 days we must take the days in 1879 viz. 13 + 28 
+ 31 or 72. 

139 — 72 = 67 

There will be 7 leap years between 1848, .*. the number of 
days No. 1 appeared before end of 1848 is 67 — 7 = 60 

i.e. 60 — 31 = 29 days before beginning of December, 7.¢. 
on the 2nd of November. 

November 2nd, 1848. — Ans. 





6. An Average is an equal distribution of unequal quantities 
or that quantity which may be substituted for each one of a 
set of different quantities without altering the sum of the set. 

Rule—Add all the quantities together. Divide the sum by 
the number of quantities. 


9 average 284 .*, the total ages of 9 = 256} 
383 ¥ 7; = 61 
3 ” V4 + ” ” x | I! an 
> = 2. he » o = 485 
is. Bn on 
*, the total age of the whole club = 1385} 
*, the average age of 27 = 51, {5 yrs. 


Sty yrs. Ans, 
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7. As4 : 3: 4. Reduce these fractions to the L.C.D. Then 
we have 3: ¢: 4 thus these ratios = 3:4: 13; 3+4 
+1 = 8. 


.. A’s share = Lie 3 = £1 19s. 44d. 
B’s share = eu = £2 12s. 6d. 


C’s share = Lies = 13s. 13d. 
£1 19s. 4$d., £2 12s. 6d. and 13s. 14d. Ans. 





8. Frequently in common life 100 is taken as a standard and 
other numbers are compared with it. We say a man pays 5 °/, 
interest, i.¢., for every £100 he borrows he pays £5. A soldier 
shoots and misses the target 80 °/, of the times he shoots, #.¢., 
for every 100 shots he misses 80. 


20 : I} :: 100 : percentage reqd. 


5 
: 3 xX oe °/ 
.. per cent. reqd, = 2 OSS = 7h °, 
I q 2 X 2 aes 


I ton : I qr. 15} lbs. :: 100 : percentage reqd. 
i.é., 2240 Ibs. : 433 lbs. :: 100 : percentage reqd. 


5 ¥OQ X 175 . ‘is he 
.. per cent. reqd, = ———_——— = $38 = 1433°/, = 18 
I 1 4 X 22yQ Sis #3 lo st lo 
112 
I ton : 2 lbs, 12% 0z. :: 100 : percentage reqd. 
i.c., 35840 oz. : 44402. :: 100 : percentage reqd. 
I 
2 I 
Yoo 7] 
WOO X Bzy _ °/, 
5 X 35848 
I 169 
8 
74 °/,, 183 °/,, and $°/.. Ans. 





per cent, reqd, = 





g. For every 12 spaces of the minute hand the hour hand 
goes 1 ,.*, the minute hand gains 11 spaces on hour hand in 
going round the face. 

At 6 o’clock they will be in a straight line with each other. 

At 7 o'clock the minute hand will be a space behind. 

At 7 o'clock + §? mins., i.¢., at 5; mins. past 7 they will be 
opposite. 

At 9 o’clock the minute hand will be three spaces behind. 

60 X 3 

At ghrs. + oll 
I 





2 mins., 7.¢., at 9 hrs. 16,4, mins. they will 


be opposite. 
16,4, mins. past nine. Ans. 





10. At the present moment the worth of a sum of moncy lent 
is not so great as it will be afterwards, at the time in the future 
when it is due. A man paying a debt now would not expect to 
pay so much as a man who had the use of the money still for 
some time to come. Discount is money allowed for the payment 
of a debt before it is due. 


A sum of £101 is discounted at 3 months @ 4 
of £101 = £100 and dis. = £1. 
i.¢., dis. = £101 (given sum) — £100 (P W.) 
P.W. = £101 (given sum) — £1 (dis.) 
1024 : 12775 :: 24 : dis. reqd. 


Then P.W. 


I 31 
° di 2 W27h 5 
. dis, reqd. = Xx —— x2= 8% = £32 
Ss. req 205, a z i £3 2s 
5 2 I 
£3 2s Ans 


11. Znterest is money paid for the use of money lent. 


In the case of Compound Jnterest, the interest is retained year 


by year and added to the Principal, interest being paid on the | 


increased Principal at the same rate as on the previous Principal. 


Case. A = amount A = PR® 
P = £840 = £840 x (1°025)° 
R = Aof £1 for § yr. = £974°142479 + 
025 


nou 


r 
n 6 








Casel7. A = amt. )A PR® 
P 


= £840 = £840 X (1°02)8 
R = 1°02 = £840 x (1°0404)* 
n= § = £840 X 1°171659 + 


= £984'19388 + 
£984'19388 — £974°142479 = £10°0514 + diff. 
The latter is greater by £10°0514 +. Ans. 


12, 1} : 2 3: 100 : amount insured. 


. 
Amount insured = “8% 2% 3 = X3= £150 = B's insurance 

2 
I 

Amt. on £25 for 6 yrs. @ 4 °/, S.L. = a4 3s = £31 

” ” 5 ” ” = ee 25 = £30 

” ’ 4 ” ” = £29 

” . 3 ” ” = £28 

” ” 2 ” ” = £27 

” I ” = £26 


Total Sum at end of 6 yrs. = £171. 
Lijit — £150 = £21, amt. A will bequeath more than B. 
£21. Ans. 


13. The 3 per cents. are at a discount, means that they are 
below par., that is, £100 stock may be bought for less than 
£100 in money. 


£874 : £2613} :: £3 : income required. 


15 2 
.". Income from 3 °/, = 3_X Woyss x & = £90. 
y X 807 
I I 
4125 : £2613} :: £4} : income required 
2091 


: 0 = POX WOES _ signee 
.". Income from 4} °/, = £; Xa x WR £445 
25 
= £94 Is. 104d. 
£94 Is. tofd. — £90 = £4 Is. 10$d. 
4} °/, are better investment by £4 Is. rogd. Ans. 





14. Stock is the name given to funds which constitute national 
debts. These funds were borrowed at different times and at a 
certain rate of interest then agreed on. 

: 45 :: £100 : purchase money 
.. P.M. = 8 X 45 X 100 = £36000 
te : £45 :: £100 : nominal value 
.". Nom. value = 45 X 100 X 10 = £45000 
45000 : 36000 :: £100 : price of £100 stock. 
36000 X 100 = £80 
45000 
£45000 and £80. Ans. 


.". price of £100 stock = 


Male Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Euclid. 


I. (a) Prop. I. 37. 








(4) Let the triangle ABC be double the triangle BDC, and 
draw EF parallel to BC. 
Join CE. ‘Then the triangle BEC = triangle BDC. 
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*, Triangle BEC = } triangle ABC = triangle AEC. 
And because the triangles BEC, AEC are equal, the base 
BE = base AE. 
AB is bisected in E. Similarly it may be shown that AC 
is bisected i in F.—Q. E. D. 


2. (a) Prop. I. 46, 











B 





4 


(4) Let AB be the given line, and ACDB the square described 
on it. 

Join AD, CB, meeting at O, and draw OP parallel to BA and 
AP parallel to BO. POBA is the rhombus required. 

For the diagonals divide the square into four equal parts, and 
the parallelogram POBA is double the — AOB, i.e., it is 
equal to 4 the square ACDB.—Q. E. 


3. (a) Prop. II. 5. 


A tt _s 


(4) Let AB, the given straight line, be bisected at E. 
Bisect EB at C. 
Then the rect. AC, CB = } square on AE. 
For by Prop. Il. § (above) rect. AC, CB + square on EC, 
= square on AE, 
*. rect. AC, CB = square on AE, less the square on EC. 
(11 But square on EC is } square on EB, because EC = CB 
Px ). 
. the rect. AC, CB = } square on AE,—Q. E. F. 





4+ (a) Prop. IL, 14. 














A wey 


(4) Let AB be the given straight Jine, and C the second given 
straight line, which is not greater than 4 AB. 

Bisect AB at R, and describe the semicircle ADB. 

Draw KD at right angles to AB, and from it cut off KE=C. 
Draw EF parallel to KB and FG ‘parallel to EK, meeting AB 
at G. 

Then the rectangle AG, GB = square on GF = square on 
EC | = square onC, (II. 14.) 

the given straight line AB is divided at G in the manner 
required. —Q. E 


5. (a) First part of IIT. 3. 


A\ Se 





an! Ae 





(6) Let AB, the diameter, bisect CD at right angles at F, CD 
shall be shorter than any other chord, GH passing through F, 

From O, the centre of the circle, draw OK at right angles to 
GH, and join OC, OG. Then GH is bisected at K (III. 3.). 

And in the triangle OFK, OKF is a right angle, and it is 
therefore greater than OFK 

.". the side OF is greater than OK. 


Then in the right-angled ‘triangles OCF, OGK, OC = OF, 
and OF is greater than OK, therefore CF is less than GK, 
And CF is} CD, and GK is} GH. _,*, CD is less than GH.— 
Q. E. D. 


6. (a) First part of ITI. 17. 





P K Q 


(4) Let the circles touch each other at C, and let EK, AD, 
PQ, be the tangents, and B, F, the centres of the circles. 


Join BA, FD, and BE, 
Then in the right-angled triangles ABE, BCE. 
a = BC, and BE is the common hypotenuse. 


AE = EC. In the same way it may be shown (by joining 
EH) that DE = EC. 


.". AE = DE and AD is bisected at E. 
Similarly, it may be shown that PQ is bisected at K.— 


Q. E. D 


7. (a) Prop. III. 29. 








(4) Let O be the centre of circle, and AF, BC, two diameters 
bisecting each other at right angles. Complete the figure as 
shown, making ADE the equilateral triangle. 

Then ABC is the right-angled isosceles triangle having the 
right angle BAC, ‘Then because DE subtends $ of the circum- 
ference, and BA subtends } of it .*, DE is greater than AB. 

And it may easily be shown daar _ OF, OE that OF 
is bisected inG. Therefore OG =4A 

Now square on AG = square on ‘> + square on OG + 
twice rect. AO, OG, and twice rect. AO, OG = square on AO 
(because OG = $ AO). 

*, square on AG = twice square on AO + square on OG. 

And square on AC = twice square on AO (I. 47). 

. AG is greater than AC, 
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Now the triangle ABC = 4 rect. AC, AB, and the triangle 
ADE = $ rect. AG, DE, 

And since it has been shown that DE is greater than AB, and 
that AG is greater than AC, much more then is the rect. AG, 
DE greater than the rect. AC, CB. 

.”. the equilateral triangle ADE is greater than the isosceles 
triangle ABC.—Q. E. D. 


8. (a) Prop. ITI. 32. 








(6) Let the circles touch at O, and let CD and EF be the 
tangents touching at C, D, and E, F. Then COD and EOF 
shall be right-angled triangles. Draw the common tangent 
POQ. 

Because CD touches the circle at D the angle CDO = the 
angle in the segment DFO; and because PQ touches the circle 
at O the angle POD = the angle in the segment DFO ; 

.”. the angle CDO = angle POD. 

In the same way it may be shown that the angle DCO = the 
angle POC, 

*, the whole angle COD = the angles CDO, DCO, and 
therefore it is a right angle. 

Similarly it may be shown that EOF is a right angle.— 
Q. E. D. 


9. (2) Prop. IV. 4. 











(4) As the triangle is equiangular, the 6 angles formed by 
bisecting the 3 angles of the triangle are equal to one another. 

.”. in the triangle AOB, AO = OB. 

And because in triangles AOE, EOB, AO = OB, and the 
angles AEO, BEO are right angles (AB being a tangent to the 
circle), ... AE = EB, 

In the same way the other sides are bisected at F and G. 
And because in triangle EBF, EB = EF, and angle EBF = 3 
of a right angle, 

.”. the triangle is equilateral, and EF = BF, 

_In this way it may be shown'that the whole triangle ABC is 
divided into 4 equal and equilateral triangles. 

.”. EFG is } the whole triangle. —Q. E. D. 





10, (a) Prop. IV. 15. 











£ D 


(4) Let the circle touch the sides BA, AF, FE of the regular 
hexagon ABCDEF at the points P, Q, R, it shall also touch 
the other 3 sides. For if not let BC be a side which does not 
touch it. 

Join OR, OQ, OP. Produce RO to meet the circumference 
at S, and join OF, OA. At S draw the tangent GH. 

Then it may be shown by reasoning similar to that employed 
in IV. 13, that AP = AQ, and that AO bisects angle BAF, and 
that OF bisects angle AFE. 

.". OA = OF, and consequently AF is bisected at Q. .*. also 
AB is bisected at P. 
™ And because OSG is a right angle, .*, angle PGS = angle 

AB, 


And ,*, angle PGS = angle PBC; .*. GH is parallel to BC, 
and therefore AB (or AB produced) will meet GH: let them 
meet at G. 

Then it may be shown that (by joining OG) AG is bisected 
at P. .°. AP=: PG 

But AP= PB. 

... PG = PB, whichis absurd. Wherefore, &.—Q. E. D. 


& 
re 


B 


11, (a) Prop. VI. 8. 








(4) Let the diameter AB bisect the chord CD at right angles 
at the point E. The square on CE shall be equal to the rect. 
AE, EB. 

Join AC, CB, then ACB is a right angle, and by p. VI. 8, 
AE is to EC as EC is to EB. 

Therefore EC is a mean proportional between AE and AB, 
and ,*, the square on CE = rect. AE, EB,—Q, E. D, 


12. (a) Prop. VI. 15. 


A af 
B c 


(4) This follows directly from I. 39, for ‘ equal triangles upon 
the same base, and on the same side of it, are between the same 
parallels,’ 
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13. Let AB, CD, be the two given straight lines (which are 
not parallel), and MN the given radius. 

Take any point P in CD, and on the side of CD towards AB, 
draw PS at right angles to CD and equal to MN. Similarly 
draw RK at right angles to AB and equal to MN. 

Through S draw SQ parallel to DC, and through K draw KQ 
parallel to BA. 

Then because AB is not parallel to CD, KQ is not parallel to 
SQ. Therefore, these lines, if produced, will meet ; let them 
meet in Q. Q is the centre of the circle required. 

For draw QF at right angles to CD, and QG at right angles 
to AB. Then QFPS is a parallelogram, and QF = SP = MN, 
and similarly OG = KR = MN. 

.. OF = QG, 

And OF is at right angles to CD, and QG to AB; 

.". the circle described from point Q with radius QF will touch 
the straight lines AB and CD at the points G and F.—Q. E. F. 


14. It is obvious that there is an error in the enunciation of 
this proposition, for no three parallel chords can be drawn in a 
circle without cutting stx arcs. 

Therefore a proof is impossible. 


Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
British History. 


1. Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, came into prominence 
at the time of Henry III.’s quarrel with the barons. He had 
married the king’s sister Eleanor, widow of the Earl of Pem- 
broke ; had governed Gascony for some years with vigour and 
success, and had now (1258) returned dissatisfied with the king. 
He was dissatisfied because Henry had not sufficiently supported 
him while in Gascony, and also because of the king’s action in 
regard to the jointure or legacy belonging to his (Montfort’s) 
wife. Montfort put himself at the head of the barons, who 
objected to the king’s illegal measures and non-observance of 
the Great Charter, which he had signed. On June 11th, Parlia- 
ment met at Oxford, and the barons Pa alm fully armed, 
accompanied by their retainers. The king was powerless ; a 
council of twenty-four barons was selected to make the necessary 
reforms. At the head of this council was Simon de Montfort, 
who next secured the enactments called the ‘ Provisions of 
Oxford.’ Writs were issued by Montfort, in the king’s name, 
summoning a new Parliament in London. This was after the 





Battle of Lewes, in which Montfort had defeated the royalists, 
taking Henry and his eldest son Edward prisoners (1264). To 
this Parliament he summoned two knights from each shire, and 
two representatives from each borough, thus framing the first 
House of Commons (1265). Soon after, Prince Edward escaped. 
He gathered an army of great strength (the people having 
become tired of the domination of the barons), and met Mont- 
fort at Evesham. In this severe battle, Montfort, his eldest 
son, and about 160 knights (1265) were slain. 


2. Richard I. raised money for his crusade thus :-— 

(1) He sold the revenues and manors of the crown, and the 
offices of greatest trust and power. 

(2) He sold the vassalage of Scotland, together with the 
fortresses of Roxburgh and Berwick, acquired by his father in 
the course of his victorious reign. 


The following were the ordinary sources of the King’s 
revenue at that time :-— 

(1) Royal demesnes or crown lands. 

(2) The Danegeld tax. | 

(3) Reliefs, i.2., fines paid by the heir to his lord on 
succeeding to a fief. 

(4) Forfeitutes, z.2., fines paid by a vassal failing to perform 
his duties towards. his lord. 

(5) Fees paid in respect of wardship and marriage. 


3. In the time of Henry II. Irish affairs were in the greatest 
confusion. Besides many small tribes, there were five principal 
sovereignties in the island :—Munster, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, 
and Connaught. The kings of these provinces were continually 
quarrelling, and often invaded one another’s territory. Some- 
times one king was paramount, sometimes another. Roderick 
O'Connor, King of Connaught, was in the ascendant at this 
period. 

Henry had applied to the Pope (Adrian IV.) for a bull to 
give him authority over Ireland. The Pope, who considered 
that the disposal of kingdoms and empires rested with him, 
gladly gave Henry a bull, granting him entire right and 
authority over the country. On this bull, Henry rested his 
claims. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, King of Leinster, had carried off the 
wife of O’Ruarc, prince of Breffny. O’Ruarc, aided by 
Roderick, King of Connaught, drove Dermot out of his 
territories, which the allies had invaded. Dermot applied to 
Henry for aid to regain his kingdom, and promised in the event 
of his being restored, to hold it in vassalage under the English 
crown. Henry gave Dermot permission to obtain soldiers from 
England, and thus strengthened his hold on Ireland, which he 
very soon conquered and retained. 


4. In his wars Edward succeeded admirably. He conquered 
the Welsh, who, in their mountain-fastnesses, had long kept 
back the invading English. He showed great wisdom in his 
conduct of the war. He explored every road before him on his 
march, and secured every pass behind him, until he at last 
brought the Welsh to submission. 

In his Scotch wars, he defeated the Scots at Dunbar (1296), 
Falkirk (1298), and captured the great leader Wallace, whom 
he executed ; while his intervention in the dispute for the 
Scottish succession displayed consummate policy and tact. 

His domestic policy was marked by vigour and justice. 
He passed the Statute of Mortmain (1279), and corrected, 
extended, amended, and established the laws. For this he is 
justly styled the English Justinian. He allowed the important 
constitutional change to be made that no tax should be levied 
without consent of parliament, and recognised the justice of 
accompanying grants of money with petitions for redress ot 
grievances. 


5. Edward III. adopted a high-handed policy with Scotland. 
There was considerable ill-feeling between the two countries at 
this time. Border warfare was very frequent, and serious 
encounters often took place. The son of Robert Bruce, the 
young David, held the Scottish throne. Edward III. asserting 
the nghts of suzerain, with several English nobles, resolved to 
set up Edward the son of John Baliol, as a pretender to the 
Scottish throne. Their plan succeeded ; David was sent over 
to France, and Edward Baliol reigned in his stead. But it was 
not for long; a revolution soon deprived him of. his throne. 
Edward III. then sent an army into Scotland, and speedily 
subdued the southern counties. The Scots, however, persevered 
and kept Edward continually engaged in warfare. While 
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Edward was conducting the French war, the Scots under their 
king, David Bruce, invaded Northumberland, but were 
completely defeated at Neville’s Cross, near Durham, by an 
English army under Edward’s queen, Philippa (1346). Such 
relations existed between England and Scotland mainly because 
of Edward’s ambition, which led him to interfere too much with 
the affairs of other countries. He was eager to submit other 
kingdoms to his own sway, and on the slightest pretext would 
send an army to enforce his authority. 


6. The Saxons prided themselves on their skill in the use of 
the dow and arrow. For a great many years it was the principal 
weapon of warfare, and a deadly weapon it was. All through 
this period (1154—1399) the English increased’ in their skilful 
use of the bow and arrow. On the battle-field they would shoot 
their arrows high in the air, and let them fall on the heads of 
the enemy, like a thick cloud from which there was no escape. 
The sfear was also used in hand-to-hand conflicts. In the 
French wars of Edward III. the English soldiers formed a 
breastwork of spears to receive the charges of the French cavalry. 
Knights were proud of the dattle-axe, which they wielded with 
terrible effect. “The Welshmen who aided the English carried 
a long sharp knife with which they wildly slashed their foes. In 
this period arose the use of the cross-bow, a strong iron-tipped 
arrow being ejected from the stock. These were very deadly 
instruments, but not so deadly as the cannon which was first 
used in the French campaign of Edward III. 

The making of cannon, shot, and powder had the effect of 
increasing English industries. The iron industry would be 
greatly increased, and the manufacture of powder and shot 
would also employ a larger number of workmen. Thus ¢rade 
was strengthened by these changes. 


7. ‘Lollards’ was the name given to followers of John 
Wycliffe. This bold opponent of Roman Catholicism organised 
an order of poor preachers, ‘the Simple Priests,’ whose coarse 
sermons and long russet dress moved the laughter of the clergy. 
This new sect increased until in 1395, thirteen years from its 
formation, it seemed as if every third man in the streets was a 
Lollard. It had its own schools, books, and pamphlets. 
Scurrilous ballads, attacking the wealth and luxury of the clergy, 
were sung at every corner. It was supported by many men of 
position, amongst whom was Sir John Oldcastle, who opened 
his house for the reception of its missionaries. London was in- 
tensely Lollard in its hatred of the clergy. Richard IT. sheltered 
the Lollards from persecution, and in the court itself Lollardism 
found favour. ‘Thus this Puritanical movement prospered, 
supported by the common people, the barons, and the court. 
* Lollard’ is said to come from the German ‘lullen,’ to sing. 
Others say it simply means ‘idle babbler,’ and was a nickname 
of scorn. 

The Lollards sought to reform the church by preaching against, 
and stubbornly opposing :—(1) The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion ; (2) indulgences ; (3) absolutions ; (4) pilgrimages to the 
shrines of the saints; (5) worship of the images and saints ; 
(6) the debauchery of the priesthood ; (7) the sacraments being 
changed into idolatrous feasts ; and (8) the supremacy of the Pope. 


8. Henry III. is an instance of a weak king giving himself up 
to favourites. Hubert de Burgh, Peter des Raches, bot 
Poicteoins, enjoyed his favour at different periods, to the great 
annoyance and jealousy of the other courtiers. The chief 
positions of the court were given to foreign favourites, and this 
caused a sore grievance amongst the English nobles. 

Edward II. is anothereinstance. His fondness for Piers 
Gaveston was a source of serious trouble to him, and the con- 
sequences of his first exhibition of favouritism did not deter him 
from having other favourites afterwards. The Spensers, father 
and son, became his favourites later on, and they were so un- 
popular as to be taken and hanged by the indignant courtiers. 


9. Edward the Black Prince, so called from the colour of his 
armour, was the eldest son of Edward III. He commenced his 
glorious career at the Battle of Crecy, 1346, at the early age of 
sixteen. He won his spurs in this battle, and followed up this 
success by the victory of Poictiers, 1356. So great a soldier was 
he, that his name was dreaded throughout France. His presence 
on the field of battle was almost an assurance of success. His 
bravery was exceedingly great ; he scarcely knew what fear was. 
He could be generous and forgiving, but he could also be 
remorseless and cruel. The greatest blot on his character is the 
Sack of Limoges. The whole of the inhabitants he put to death, 
and the streets ran with blood. He also wasted a great deal of 








the produce of the country, destroying many gallons of wine, 
and laid waste the land through which his army passed. 
Having finished his campaign in France, he undertook to assist 
the cruel Don Pedro to regain the throne of Spain, from which 
his brother Henry had drivenhim. This was a most unfortunate 
campaign ; the climate laid hold of the Black Prince, and a serious 
illness, from which he never recovered, prostrated him. He had 
defeated Henry of Spain at the Battle of Navaretta, and had 
placed Pedro once more on the throne. The purpose of his 
expedition was fulfilled, but at the cost of his life. He returned 
to England, where he died in 1376,in the prime of his life. His 
military talents and valour formed the subject for much admira- 
tion, and his generosity, affability, and moderation gained the 
affections ofall men. The only points in his character to lament 
are the severity and cruelty with which he punished the people 
of Limoges. He left behind him a son, Richard of Bordeaux, 
who succeeded to the throne of his grandfather. 


10. Statute of Praemunire (1392).—This statute forbade the 
purchasing at Rome or elsewhere of excommunications, bulls, 
or other instruments. Persons so offending should forfeit lands 
and goods to the king, and they themselves were to be attached 
by their bodies to answer to the king and his council for their 
offence. It also made null and void John’s submission to the 
Pope, that submission being without the concurrence of 
Parliament. 


Statute of Mortmain (1279).—This statute was passed in the 
reign of Edward I. to check the growing power of the church. 
By this act no lands could be granted to the church without the 
king’s license. 

Statutes of Labourers (1349, 1351).—The first statute enacted 
that all able-bodied men and women must work, and settled 
that labourers and craftsmen were to receive the average wages 
of the last few preceding years. The second act set forth a 
fixed scale of wages both for labourers and other workmen, and 
further limited the sphere of labour for these men to their own 
locality, with the exception of the men of Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire, Lancashire, Craven, and the border districts of 
Scotland and Wales. 


Male Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 


History. 


1. The alarm occasioned by the Manchester riots led to the 
opening of Parliament in November, 1819, when the ministers 
passed the following Six Acts, providing for :— 

(1). More speedy execution of justice in cases of mis- 

demeanour. 

(2). The prevention of military training. 

(3). The prevention and punishment of blasphemous and 

seditious libels. 

(4). The seizure of arms. 

(5). A stamp act with a view to repress libels. 

(6). The prevention of seditious assemblies, 


2. The chief members of Canning’s Ministry of 1827 were 
Canning, Lords Palmerston, Lyndhurst, Dudley, Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Lamb. 

The Duke of Wellington, Lord Eldon, and Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Robert) Peel, who had been members of Lord Liverpool's 
Ministry, refused to join Canning’s. 


3. (1). Repeal of Corporation and Test Acts, 1828. 

These Acts, meg uring the reign of Charles II., required 
that persons holding office under the Crown should take the 
Sacrament according to the usage of the Church of England 
and to declare their disbelief in the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Irishmen, who were nearly all Catholics, were thereby kept out 
of office. 

(2). Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 1829. 

Until the passing of this bill no Catholic could sit in Parliament 
or hold oy h office. 

The bill admitted them to Parliament and to all offices 
except those of regent, Lord Chancellor of England and 
Ireland, and Viceroy of Ireland, 

It raised the franchise in Ireland from 40s. to £10 and made 
certain regulations respecting the exercise of the Catholic 
religion. 
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4. It was a main principle of the 1st Reform Bill that 
boroughs having a population of less than 2000 should cease to 
return members, and that those having a population of less 
than 4000 should not return more than one member. 56 
boroughs were therefore disfranchised, and 31 others lost one 
member. 

Between 40 and 50 new boroughs were created, including 
four metropolitan, and large towns such as Birmingham, 
Manchester and Leeds, which had lately grown into importance, 
received additional members. 

The larger counties were divided into districts, thus forming 
82 constituencies instead of 52. The counties received an 
increase of 65 members. 

Both county and borough franchises were extended. 

In counties the 40s. freeholders were retained, and votes were 
given to (1) copyholders of £10 per annum; (2) leaseholders 
of the annual value of £10 for 60 years or £50 for 20 years ; 
(3) Occupiers paying an annual rental of £50. 

In boroughs the franchise was given to all £10 resident 
householders. 

Provisions were also made for shortening and regulating 
elections, and for the registration of voters. 


5. The six points of the Charter were :— 

(1). Universal Suffrage. 

(2). Annual Parliaments. 

(3). Vote by ballot. 

(4). Abolition of property qualification for members of 

Parliament. 

(5). Payment of members. 

(6). Equal electoral districts. 

Universal suffrage was practically given by the Reform Bill 
of 1884. 

A ballot act was carried in 1872. 

The property qualification was abolished by law in 1858. 

It had become of no effect some years before that time. 

By the late Reform Bill electoral districts have been made as 
nearly equal as possible in population. 


6. About the year 1833 the Reformed Parliament voted a 
sum of £2000 to be annually expended in the promotion of 
education by the National and the British and Foreign School 
Societies. 

The Committee of the Council on Education is appointed by 
the Crown at the time of the formation of a Ministry. It 
consists of the Lord-President and Vice-President of the Council 
and such others of the government as Her Majesty may please 
to direct. 

The Committee of 1885 consisted of the Lord President and 
Vice-President, with the Lord Privy Seal; the Secretary for 
Scotland ; the Secretaries of State for Home and War Depart- 
ments; Chancellor of the Exchequer; First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; and the President of the Local Government Board. 


7. (1). War in Afghanistan. 

Dost Mahomed, the ruler of Afghanistan, was suspected of 
favouring Russian designs upon Herat. Lord Auckland, 
Viceroy of India, determined to drive him from his throne. He 
was conquered by an English army under Sir John Keane (1839) 
and Shah Soojah, a descendant of the old rulers of Afghanistan, 
was placed upon the throne. The bulk of the British forces 
was then withdrawn, leaving only a small body to support the 
Government. In 1841 an insurrection broke out in Cabul. 
Capt. Burnes, the British envoy was murdered, and the troops 
were compelled to evacuate the country. During their retreat 
they had to endure the most terrible sufferings from the 
severity of the weather and attacks of the Afghans. They 
were compelled to surrender their commanders and the women 
into the hands of Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mahomed. Only 
one man of the army survived. 

Lord Ellenborough, the new Viceroy, took measures to 
avenge this disaster. General Pollock led an army into the 
country, relieved General Sale, who had been holding out at 
Jellalabad, and then marched to Cabul, which was taken Sef¢. 
1842. After recovering the prisoners and burning the Grand 
Bazaar as a punishment the English withdrew. 

(2). War with China. 

This was caused by disputes concerning the opium trade. 
That trade was carried on by English merchants, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was forbidden by the Chinese 
Government. When the Chinese authorities insisted on the 





forfeiture of large quantities of opium in the hands of British 
traders, Captain Elliott, the chief superintendent of our trade sent 
to India for ships of war. The conflict soon began. The 
English gained several victories and in 78g2 the Chinese made 
peace on any terms. Hong Kong was surrendered ; five ports 
thrown open ; and a large indemnity paid. 


8. In the year 1842 Sir Robert Peel imposed for the first 
time the income tax, to improve the revenues of the country, 
which were then in a bad state. The surplus thus produced 
was used in reducing the taxes on commodities. In a few 

ears the number of taxed articles was reduced from twelve 

undred to twelve, 

The chief change in the year 1844-45 was the alteration in 
the sugar duties. Sugar from our West Indian Colonies was 
admitted into this country at a much lower rate than that from 
other foreign countries, because it was said labour had been 
made door by the abolition of slavery in our colonies. Peel now 
passed a measure equalising the duties by a process extending 
over five years, 


9. The movement in favour of the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
began at Manchester in 1836. The manufacturers of that 
place thought that in keeping up the price of corn their 
interests were made to suffer in order that agriculturists might 
be benefited. 

In 1839 the Corn Law League was formed with the object of 
bringing about the repeal of the Laws. Its nominal leader was 
Charles Villiers, but its real leaders were Richard Cobden and 
John Bright. Large sums of money, collected by the League, 
were spent in propagating their principles. 

An unexpected event soon came to their assistance. In 1845 
a disease totally destroyed the potato crop in England and 
Ireland, thus depriving the peasants of the latter country of the 
chief means of subsistence, and bringing them to the verge of 
starvation. The Free Traders pemon # the opening of the 
ports to foreign corn. The Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, 
was in favour of this course but was not supported by his 
Cabinet. Lord Stanley resigned and the Ministry broke up. 

Lord John Russell could not form a Cabinet so Peel was re- 
called. Parliament met in January 1846. The Prime Minister 
gave an explanation of his conversion to Free Trade principles, 
stating his belief that the reduction of the duty always led to an 
expansion of the revenue. He was violently attacked by Mr, 
Disraeli. 

A bill was passed on May 15th, 1846, which lessened the duties 
and arranged for their total abolition at the end of three years, 
Through the influence of the Duke of Wellington it passed the 
House of Lords. 


10. Each of the Australian Colonies, with the exception of 
Western Australia, is ruled by a Governor appointed by the 
Crown, Executive and Legislative Councils and a House of 
Assembly. 

The Executive Council consists of the chief officers of state. 
They provide for the execution of the law, and hold office only 
so long as they retain the confidence of Parliament. _ It is similar 
to our Cabinet Council, but has less power. 

The Legislative Council or Upper House corresponds to our 
House of Lords. In New South Wales the members are nomi- 
nated for five years. In South Australia the members are 
chosen by the whole colony voting as one district, and the 
House cannot be dissolved, but one-third of the members retire 
every four years. 

The House of Assembly is elected by universal suffrage. 

These Parliaments are quite independent of the Imperial 
Parliament. They may impose protective or other duties; or 
may pass laws violating our treaty engagements. 

The chief point of connection with the mother country is the 
right of veto possessed by the Crown, to any bill, 


11. A large proportion of the inhabitants of Turkey were of 
the Sclavonian race and professed the religion of the Greek 
Church of which Russia is the head. The manner in which 
Turkey ruled these subjects was a constant bone of contention 
between the two countries. It was strongly suspected by the 
powers that instead of wishing to protect Christians the Russians 
were actuated by a desire to obtain possession of Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus. 

The Czar Nicholas tried unsuccessfully to arrange with 
English statesmen a partition of the Turkish Empire between 
the two countries, 
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A dispute arose between the Greek and Latin Churches con- 
cerning some holy places in Palestine. France espoused the 
cause of the latter. This dispute was settled, but Russia still 
demanded the right of protecting the Greek Christians in 
Turkey. When this was refused the Czar marched an army 
across the Pruth., 

In November, 1853, the Turkish Fleet was destroyed at Sinope. 
France and England told Russia that their squadrons would 
enter the Black Sea to repel by force any further attack on 
Turkey. 

Russian ambassadors were then withdrawn from Paris and 
London and war was declared. 

By the treaty of Paris it was agreed that the Black Sea be 
neutralized. It was thrown open to merchants of every nation ; 
but neither power was to keep armed vessels in the sea, save a 
few small boats to act as maritime police. 


12. In the year 1861 a war broke out between the Northern 
and Southern States of America. England secretly favoured 
the cause of the South. This, and a dispute caused by the 
seizure by the North of two Southern envoys on board an 
English ship, caused a very bitter feeling in this country against 
the North. 

The Confederates purchased a number of privateers to war on 
Northern merchant vessels. Several of these were built in 
England notwithstanding the protests of the American Minister. 

The most famous privateer was the Alabama built on the 
Mersey. ‘Though warned that the vessel was about to leave the 
Mersey the English Government did not prevent its departure. 
During her career the Alabama captured seventy vessels, 
decoying her victims by hoisting the British flag. 

After the close of the war the United States Government 


claimed compensation from England for the damage done to her | — (¢) Ameri 3 , : 
| Territories it possessed. End of Company and annexation of 


commerce. 

A Commission held at Washington provided for the settlement 
of the claims by a tribunal of five arbitrators, one appointed by 
the Queen, the others respectively by the President of the 
United States, the King of Italy, the President of the Swiss 


to meet at Geneva and to decide by a majority all claims sub- 


mitted to it. The decision was against England who had to | 


pay 3} millions sterling in settlement of the claims, 








13. The Education Act of 1870 gave power to the inhabitants 
of a district in which there was an insufficient number of 
schools, or in which the existing schoo!s were inefficient, to have 
a School Board for the provision of a proper education. These 
boards were to be elected by the ratepayers, and ——- 
—_ by local rates, partly by Government Grants, and partly 

y school fees. They had power to frame bye-laws compelling 
the attendance of all children from five to twelve years of age, 
within the school district. Free schools were to be provided in 
places where the poverty of the people made it necessary. 


Existing denominational schools were to receive Government 
grants on condition that they were efficient, that they submitted 
to an examination by Her Majesty’s Inspector, and accepted a 
conscience clause. This clause allowed parents to withdraw 
their children from the religious instruction given in the schools 
if it was not in agreement with their opinions. 


14. Compare in size and population our possessions in 1815 
and 1870. We must see how that growth has taken place. 


(a) Asia. Mention wars in which England has been engaged 
since 1815, and what territories were ceded after them. 
(1) Burmese War, 1826. Assam, Aracan, Tenasserim. 
(2) Chinese War, 1842. Hong Kong. 
(3) Indian Wars, 1843-56. Scinde, Punjaub, Nagpore, Oude. 
We also gained Singapore, Aden, Perim., 
(6) Africa, 
Natal annexed, 1843. 
Gold Coast Settlements at different times. 
(c) America. Hudson’s Bay Company. Formation and 
its Territories (1869). 


(d) Australia, Discovery of gold. People rushed out to 
West Australia (1829), South Australia (1836), Victoria (1851). 


Confederation and the pny ee of Brazil. This tribunal was | Queensland formed (1859); New Zealand (1839). 


Model Answers to Latin, French, Greek, Domestic and 
Political Economy, School Management, Music, and Algebra, will 
appear in our next issue. 





Cuery Column. 
RULES. 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


We should be much obliged if correspondents, who 


send questions for solution, would give (if possible) the required answer, and the source from which the 


question is obtained. 


2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and for facility of reference. 

3. @ When a pseudonym is adopted it should be written at the end of the query, and the 
real name and address on a separate piece of paper. 








4. Correspondents are requested to write their queries /eg:d/y, and on one side of the paper only. 


5. Replies will not be sent through the post. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 


following issue. 


*.* All communications for this column should be addressed— Zhe Query Editor; The Practical Teacher, 


Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





Arithmetic. 


1. ALEXANDER.—I sold out of the 3 per cents. at 96, and 
invested the sum accruing in railway § per cent. stock, thereby 
increasing my income §0 per cent. What was the price of the 
Railway Stock ? (AMoffatt’s ‘ Pupil Teachers’ Course.’) 

Income on £96 in Railway Stock 
= £3 + $of £3 
= £4h; 
.”. Price of Railway Stock = £96 x 4 
= £96 x ? 
= £1063. Ans, 





2. L. GraAHAM.—A starts from London to walk to Brighton 
(50 miles) at 4 miles an hour, and B starts from Brighton at 3 
miles an hour, but 2 hours earlier. Where do they meet, and 
how far will B be from London when A arrives at Brighton ? 


(Cafel’s * Catch Questions. ”’) 
Time when they meet (from A’s time) 
<_ miles — (3 x 2) miles i 
(4 + 3) miles 
44 hours 


= 63 hours ; 





ll 


.". They meet (4 X 6) miles from London 


= 25} miles from London. Ans, 
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Distance of B from London when A arrives at Brighton 
50 miles — [3 miles x (42 + 2)] 
50 miles — (3 miles x 144) 
(50 — 434) miles 
6} miles. Ans. 
Note.— Todhunter’s ‘ Algebra for Beginners,’ and Dunstan's 
* Teacher’s Manual of Music.’ 


uuu 


3. FOLKESTONIAN.—A owes a debt to be paid in four equal 
instalments at the end of 4, 9, 12, and 20 months respectively, 
but finds that § per cent. per annum being allowed as discount, 
£750 paid at present will discharge the whole debt. What 
does he owe ? 

Suppose the debt were £400 ; 

Then cea banker's discount), present payment 

—(G+3+1+ Doss) 
feo — 3} of £5 
£400 — £18} 
£3814 
*. £3814 = £750 3: 
4 4 


W325 Zao 
61 120 
400 


61) 48000 
£786 17s. S24td. Ans, 


4. Derry ORMOND.—A man travels from England to India 
in 244, days, partly by land, and partly by water ; his rate of 
travelling is 30 miles per hour by land, and 12 by water. 
If he could have travelled all the way by land, he would have 
finished the journey in 16} days. Compare the distances 
travelled by land and by water. (zs¢ Year Certificate, 1878.) 


16} X 30 — 24} X 12 


und 


£400 : Amount of debt. 








No. of days by land = 


30 — 12 
— 487} — 294 
18 
= 1938 
18 
= 103 ; 
” ” water = 244 — 103 
= 133; 


.". Distance by land : Distance by water 
33 30 X 10}: 12 X 133, 
5X43 : 2X55, 
II 


22 43: 22. Ans, 


Algebra. 
1. THEBEs,—Solve :— 
(a) at + xt = abxi; 
(6) (a+ x) + (a@—x)h= 6. (Bonnycastie.) 
(a) at + xt = abx} 
aixt — xt = ai 
(ad = 1) xt = a} 





~ (a —1 
(6) (a + x)b + (a—a«)h}=5 
Squaring 


each side @+x+2V7 (a+x)(a—x)+a—x=P 


2Va— e= # — 2a 
4 (a* — x*) = (2 — 2a)? 
4a? — 4x? = 4 — 4ad* + 4a? 
4° = gab? — 4 
= & (4a — 8) 


9 6 be 
- a= — 0 
4 (4a ) 


~ 


b 
=+- — §*), 
& = (4a ) 





2. MoLEsTuM. — There are x boats in a race. Five are 
bumped ; how many row over the course? (Hamblin Smith.) 


No. = x — (§ X 2) 
=x-—10. Ans. 











I I 
3. THE GREEN. — If 2y=x— =, 22 = 4+ > find the value 
of 
axVi4F . aeVe—=1 
ytVity s+vV¥eP—1 
(London College of Preceptors, 1884.) 
axV1 + 7 qx VT 
yt+Vi-Pr st/2—1 
F 2a=x—! a 
. = 2=xt+s 
” : , s 
y=} ro.) c=a(x+t 
I 
A =x a a Sa 2 
y  #at(#-243) #=4 (+243) 
2 3 I ‘ 
r+y=3 (24245) 2—1= (#—2+3) 
aS! I b 
Vi¢y= (x+4) V#=1=4(z-2) 
\ 
I 








4. X.Y.Z—If « = oy + bs, y = as +x, s = Ox + ay, 
show that 


ca és ke eT 
j- & 1-—£ 1-2 
(Hamblin Smith's Exercises. ) 
x= + bs 
= cy + 6 (bx + ay) 
= cy + Bx + aby 
x — Px = cy + aby 
“. # (1 — &) = y(c + ad). (1.) 
Again, yrar+cx 


a (dx + ay) + cx 
abx + a*y + cx 
y-@ y = cx + abx 


y(t — a*) = x (¢ + a6) (2.) 
Multiplying (1) and (2) crosswise, 
“(1 — BP) = ¥ (1 — a’) 
a ae 
“pe 1 
x=oy tbs 


= ¢(az + cx) + ds 
= ace + Ox + dz 


x — Cx = be + ace 
“. (1 — A) = 2(b + ac). (3-) 
Again, c= bx + ay 
= bx + a(az + cx) 
= bx + a’s + acx 


s— a's = bx + acx 
‘o s(1—@)= x (d + ac). (4.) 
Multiplying (3.) and (4. ) crosswise, 
(I-A) =e —_—"? 
' x 
2S —J"*7—a 
Wherefore, 


x xy 2? 
1—@”~ 1-8” 1-2. 
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Hotes of x Resson on Movements of the Air. 


BY JOS. H. COWHAM, F.G.S., 


Lecturer on School Method; Westminster Training College. 





PART IL—AIR PRESSURE. 


EXPERIMENTS AND TRUTHS 


THEY TEACH. 


1. To show that Air has weight and exerts 
pressure. 
A. Downward Pressure :—Experiment 





1. If a glass receiver, open at both 
ends, be placed on the stand of an air- 
pump, and the upper end be tightly 
covered with tissue paper previously 
painted with gum, a few strokes of the 
air-pump will lessen the amount of air, 
and hence its pressure on the under 
side of the paper. In consequence of 
the lessened pressure within whilst that 
on the outside is maintained, there is at 
first a slight tendency to force down- 
wards the paper covering. If, however, 
more strokes of the air-pump be now 
taken, the extra pressure without, over 
that within, will cause the paper cover- 
ing to burst inwards with a loud report. 


Experiment 2.—Take a wide necked bottle 





As there is nothing but air on the other side of 


and a hard-boiled egg. The egg fits 
nicely into the neck of the bottle (Fig. 
B). Now introduce into the bottle a 
bit of burning paper. When the paper 
is almost consumed replace the egg on 
the neck of the bottle. The egg is seen 
gradually to enter the neck of the bottle, 
and then all at once enters the bottle 
with a loud report. 


Inference.—The egg is forced into 


the bottle on account of the 
WEIGHT OF THE AIR. 


TEACHING HINTS, 
DIAGRAMS, &c. 








B. Showing the 8g placed on A. Showing pressure outside 
the neck of the bottle. bursting the paper covering. 


Experiment 1.—Draw attention to the state of the paper covering 
before the air pump is touched. When the depression of the paper 
occurs, ask children to account for the movement. 


If necessary explain by analogy as follows : 


Two groups of boys are equally matched ; they form two lines 
and thus push against one another. So long as both are exactly 
equal in strength there is no movement. ‘Take away a mem- 
ber from one side and at once the weakened side begins to 
withdraw. 


Experiment 2.—Review of the Facts. (1) From previous 
lessons the class will know that the lighted paper would cause the 
air within to be dilated. (2) Some of the air would then be forced 
out of the bottle. (3) Upon cooling the air within would contract 
and thus less pressure would be felt on the under end of the egg 
than on its upper side : Now draw the inference. 


2. To show that air presses upwards as 
well as downwards. 
Experiment 3. Upward Pressure of 


Air :—Take a wine glass filled with water, 


Place evenly upon the top a sheet of note C.. Illustrating the upward pres- 
paper. Invert the glass and carefully na a a a 

° ex on e under side 
remove the hand. The sheet of paper will of the paper. 


remain attached to the glass, and the water 


will remain within the glass. 


the paper, therefore 


Make it clear, if necessary by 





P . P reference to scales ina shop, 
Reasoning.—The water in the inverted that so long as the wae 
glass must exert a certain pressure remains in the vessels 
upon the side of the paper within } the pressure outside must 
the glass. inf be equal to or greater than 

the weight of the water. 











If children understand a 
spring balance reference to 


The pressure of the air in an upward it should be made. 
direction must be equal to or greater 
than the weight of the water within 


VOL, VI. 


the glass. 
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Measurement of Air Pressure :— 


Experiment 4. If a long tube closed at the top 
by a tightly fitting cork, but open at the 
bottom, be filled with water and inverted 
with the open end under water, the 
water remains in the glass tube. 


Reasoning :—The pressure upwards at the 
lower open end of the tube must be in 
this case equal to or greater than the weight 
of the water above. 


This pressure cannot be that of the water only, 
because the column of water in the glass 
is not sufficiently high to balance the 
column in the tube. 


Hence the pressure must be that of the 
atmosphere continued through the water 
to the lower end of the tube. 


Length of the column of water which 
air pressure can support in an 
enclosed tube may be proved by 
experiments (which cannot be 
shown to a class), to be a little 
over 33 ft. 


Substitute for water in the tube :— 


Mercury is a little more than 13% times heavier 
than water. If, then, the water column 
supported by the atmosphere be 33°8 ft., 
the mercury column, by calculation, should 
not be far from 30 inches. 


If the mercury in a tube of a square inch stand 
at about 30 inches, the mercury, when 
weighed, will be about 15 Ibs. 


This, then, is the pressure of the atmosphere on 
every square inch, 


Fig. D. Showing water kept in a long 
tube through air pressure :— 


The truth of our conclusion can be 
proved if we remove the cork at 
the top of the tube, The water at 
once falls to the level of that of 
the glass. 





At South Kensington 
Museum there is a glycerine 
barometer, and atthe Crystal 
Palace there used to a 
water barometer: In con- 
sequence of the difficulty in 
constructing and in fixing 
these long tubes the necessity 
for a heavier liquid will be 
shown. 


Fig. E. The Torricellian Experiment. 





In fig. E we have the 
means of exactly measuring 
the weight of the atmosphere 
on Ms given area, say a square 
inch :— 








Bectures on Shakspere’s ‘Hing Bear.’ 
BY H. MARMADUKE HEWITT, M.A., LL.M., 
Late Assistant-Examiner in the University of London, 


—_—_ 


No, [X.—From Act IV., Scene 6, line 81, to the 
end of the Play, 


Line 85,6, Zhere’s your There’s earnest of your 
press-money service, [This was the 
money advanced (presté 
or prété) to soldiers to 
clinch the bargain on 
their enlistment. ] 


» 86, handles his bow In the awkward style of a 


like a crow- rustic who ightens 
heeper crows off the corn. 
» 87, aclothier’s yard an arrow of cloth-yard 


length, 





Line 89, the brown bills the men with brown hal- 


berds. The weapon was 
browned to keep it from 


rusting. 
» 90, O well flown, A capital shot! [There is 
bird ! no bird. Lear imagines 


that he is looking on at 
a shooting-match. ] 


ib, # the clout, ? the On the bull’s-eye. [The 


clout clout was the mark or 
pin in the centre of a 
target. ] 


Line 96, white hairs, &c, They told me that I had 
the wisdom of age before 
I attained to manhood. 


»» 104, the trick of that the peculiarity (or charac- 
voice teristic) of that voice. 


» 119, Jwould nottake I would not credit any 
this from re- report of such in- 
port, it is humanity as my father 

has suffered ; it is, how- 

ever, a reality. 
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case of eyes? 


123, Are you there 
with me ? 


143, 2° able’em 


149, O, matter and 
impertinency 
mixed ! 


157, We cry that we 
are come 


158, This is a good 
block 


170, make a man a 
man of salt 


185, Do you hear 
aught, Sir, of a 
battle toward? 


186, most sure and 
vulgar 

188, 9, the main 
descry stands 
on the hourly 
thought 


198, Who, by the art 
of known and 
feeling sorrows 

199, Am pregnant to 

good pity 

A published 


traitor 


208, 


214, An chud ha bin 
swaggered out 
of my life 

217, Your costard or 
my ballow 


235, Leave, gentle 
wax ; and, 
manners, blame 
us not 


246, O  undistin- 
guished space 
of woman's 
will | 

249, 50, Zhe Jil 
rake up, the 
post wunsanc- 
tified of murder 


»» the death prac- 
tised Duke 


What! must I read with 
the empty sockets ? 


is that what you mean ? 


I will defend them .(or, 
vindicate them). 


What a strange mixture of 
sense and nonsense ! 


we weep because we have 
made our entry. 


this is a well-shaped hat. 
[The old King was 
fumbling with his hat in 
his hand, He had taken 
it off when he said ‘I 
will preach to thee.’] 


cause a man to 
copiously 


weep 


do you hear anything of a 
battle that is being 
fought? (or, that will 
shortly take place ?) 


most certain and generally 
known, 


the sight of the main body 
is expected hourly, i.¢., 
we are expecting every 
hour to get a sight of 
the main body. 

Who, by reason of well- 
known and_ touching 
Sorrows. 


Am inclined to much pity. 


a traitor against whom a 
proclamation has been 
made. 


If I could have been killed 
by mere bluster. [4x 
for if] 

Your head or my cudgel. 
[The word costard means 
an apple. Vulgar people 
still call a man’s head 
his ‘ nut.’] 

Open, good sealing-wax, 
and may I be pardoned 
for this breach of good 
manners [opening 
another man’s letter]. 

O boundless license of a 
woman’s desire ! 


thee I'll cover up; unholy 
missive of two inces- 
tuous murderers. 


the duke whose death is 
plotted. 





The student will have had some trouble perhaps in 
wading through this ‘ matter and impertinency mixed,’ 
and in following the rapid transition of the mad 


monarch’s ideas. 


But some of his utterances are 


worth remembering. Such are— 
‘A dog's obeyed in office,’ 


and 


‘ Through tattered clothes small vices do appear, 


Robes and furr'd gowns hide ail. 


Plate sin with gold, 


And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks.’ 


There is evidently an allusion to the story of Canute 
in the passage ‘ When the rain came to wet me, &c. 


(91). 


In peace at my bidding (101) we have an 


instance of the ease with which Shakspere coins verbs 
from other parts of speech. From the passage a smug 
bridegroom (174), we see that the meaning of smug 


had not then deteriorated. 


Indeed, if we recollect 


aright, this play has furnished us with but few illus- 
trations of what grammarians term the Degradation of 


Words. 


The introduction of a few touches of the 


Somersetshire dialect, as it existed in Shakspere’s 


time, is not without interest. 


Of course the reader 


has noticed chud for ‘I should’ (214), and chill for 


‘TI will’ (220). 


Be better suited 


To be known shortens my 


made intent 


this child-changed father 


Proceed in the sway of 


your own will 


I doubt not of his tem- 


perance 


Restoration hang 
medicine on my list 


thy reverence 
Line 33, poor perdu / 
» 34 this thin helm 


» 50, still, still far 


wide 


9 
»» 80, even o'er 


Scene 7. 


Put on better clothes, 


to be recognised interferes 
with the intention I had 
formed, 


This father who has been 
driven mad by his 
children [child-changed 
is a compound like in&- 
stained,  pock-marked, 
&c., which are epithets 
in which the former word 
stands for the agent]. 


Act as your own inclina- 
tion sways you 

I have no doubt of his 
calmness [#.¢., Of his 
becoming or remaining 
calm]. 

[Here, though, there is 
probably a_personifica- 
tion of restoration, the 
passage is equivalent to 
the expression of a wish 
that the speaker may be 
able by her (kind) words 
to bring the king back 
to consciousness. | 


thy revered person. 

poor lost one! 

this covering of thin white 
hair. 

still far from sound in 
intellect literally, far 
wide of the mark]. 

reckon up, Or go over 
again in thought. 
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Line 94, Powers of the forces of the realm. 
kingdom 


» 95, arbitrement settlement, decision. 


» 97, My point and my end and consumma- 
period tion, [Kent means that 
the present time will be 
the culminating point of 
his fortunes, whether for 
good or evil. ] 


These weeds (7) for ‘these clothes,’ help us to 
understand the well-known phrase ‘widow’s weeds.’ 
The origin of this ‘ weed’ is the A.-S. wed, clothing. 
In the same line, memories stands for ‘ memorials.’ 
Lear’s mention of a ‘ wheel of fire’ seems to suggest 
that he held the idea of Purgatory, but is not conclusive 
on this point, though Shakspere, certainly, would never 
have shrunk from the anachronism. The broken 
utterances of the poor old man as he ‘comes to’ are 
thought to be extremely natural. Of course anyone 
can see the logical inaccuracy of such an expression 
as— 


* Fourscore and upward ; not an hour more or less,’ 


Act V. 


We have now reached the Fifth and last Act of this 
Tragedy. Everything has now to be settled; the 
persons and personages who have to die have to be 
killed off ; the great battle to be ‘lost and won,’ and 
all the rest to be arranged as the poet, in his good 
will and pleasure, has previously determined. We 
will assume that our readers are familiar with the plot. 
Not many students, we hope, could have gone on from 
time to time, taking up the play as a lesson, without 
feeling an uncontrollable impulse to look and see how 
it all ended. Many will have been disappointed, and, 
perhaps, a little saddened, to find that in ‘ King Lear’ 
everything ends unhappily. There is not a single 
bright spot to relieve the darkness of the denouement. 
Many people are of opinion that Kent must be added 
to the list of victims. This, however, is not quite 
certain, since we are at liberty to regard his enig- 
matical language as that of a despairing rather than a 
dying man. 


But that which has at all times shocked the sensi- 
bilities, whether of the reader or the audience, is the 
fate of Cordelia. That this brave, gentle, noble- 
hearted girl should perish, has always appeared, to a 
certain class of minds, to be too shocking, and the 
public were long accustomed to, and showed their 
preference for, a version in which Cordelia remains 
prosperous and happy. The rules of art, however, 
and of dramatic composition, are said to be, unfor- 
tunately, on the side of Shakspere, and we might 
point out, even without appealing to these august con- 
ceptions, there are many serious inconsistencies and 
inaccuracies in which such an alteration would involve 
us. What can Lear do but die? After all his dreadful 
sufferings ; after denouncing his daughters and hearing 
of their destruction, and lastly, after having long 
talked and acted like a man incurably insane, how 
could he be imagined to be saved at last and pass the 
remainder of his days in peace and prosperity? For 
the sake of his own dignity Lear can do nothing else 
but die, and if Lear dies Cordelia must die with him. 
There is no other way out of the complication. 





We trust our readers will pardon us this unadorned 
and possibly irreverent statement of the situation, but 
such is really, after all, the sum and substance of what 
the critics allege at greater length and with greater 
solemnity. In Dr. Johnson’s time it appears, and for 
several years afterwards, it was the custom in the 
London theatres to use a version in which Cordelia 
remains victorious and happy, and thus the feelings of 
the audience were spared, though the critics were 
dissatisfied. The frequenters of the gallery, it is said, 
were mainly in favour of this arrangement, while the 
opinion of Addison was quoted in defence of Shakspere 
and the now accepted text. This state of things gave 
occasion for the introduction of a Latin quotation, 
and.never perhaps was a line from the classics more 
wittily introduced. Most scholars will recollect the 
line from Lucan :— 


‘ Vixtrix causa Deis placent sed victa Catone.’ 


Its applicability will be manifest if we translate it, 
‘ The winning side was taken by the gods (of the 
gallery), but the losing side by (the author of ) Cato.’ 
Addison, our readers will remember, wrote a tragedy 
called ‘Cato,’ which contains a passage of unique 
grandeur on the Immortality of the Soul. 

And yet this wish to see the good triumphant is very 
natural and proper. This is how we would have it, if 
we could. If we cannot see it thus in the world we 
live in we like at all events to see it in the creations of 
our fancy. Hence the great majority of both plays 
and stories end happily. There must, however, be 
nothing in the earlier scenes to render such an ending 
very unnatural or improbable. 

Thackeray, if we remember rightly, received many 
letters from persons imploring him ‘ not to kill Colonel 
Newcome,’ at the time when the course of his tale 
(which came out in numbers) seemed to foreshadow 
penury and death for the amiable veteran. People 
wished that he might live to grow rich again, and even 
imagined that the author could make him so with a 
few strokes of the pen. The author, however, was 
obliged to refuse this, knowing that such a termination 
would mar the artistic value of the work. 


In other words, Colonel Newcome, as he previously 
had drawn him, was not the man to be likely to come 
to a prosperous end. 


There is a rather difficult passage in the First Scene 
(lines 20—27), on which a few remarks may be offered. 
Who are the persons whom the rigour of our state 

JSorced to cry out? These words may be paraphrased 
‘who have been compelled to complain of the rigour 
of our government.’ Sympathisers with Lear, perhaps, 
are intended. The drift of the remainder of the 
speech is as follows: ‘We must distinguish between 
the circumstances of our position. I never could be 
valiant, except in an honourable cause. With regard 
to the invasion of our land by France, I am bound to 
repel it. I am not concerned, however, with the fact 
that this invasion emboldens the (former) king, and 
others who I fear have very good reasons for their 
resistance of authority.” We must understand as Ae 
before dolds the king (26), and Lear is undoubtedly 
the person meant by ‘ ¢he ding.’ These few lines are 
certainly a very tough bit of English, and passages of 
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this character go far to support the idea which school- 
boys now and then are found to entertain, that Shaks- 
pere, in writing his Plays, produced intentionally a 
supply of ‘nuts to crack’ for future students of English 
grammar. 


The ancient of war (32) is certainly a curious ex- 
pression for ‘the experienced warriors.’ Very pos- 
sibly the text is corrupt, especially as the line is 
metrically defective. In ‘ the guess of their true 
strength and forces by diligent discovery’ (52, 3), the 
words guess and discovery stand, undoubtedly, for 
‘estimate’ and ‘observation.’ In carry out my side 
(61), the allusion is, perhaps, to a game at cards, for 
the speaker uses the word side where we should 
expect him to use intention or purpose. His taking 
off (65) is a modified expression for Ais murder, as in 
Macbeth I., 7, 20:— 


‘ The deep damnation of his taking off.’ 


Scene 2. 


He and his daughter ta’en He and his daughter (are) 
taken prisoners. [The 
hurried nature of the 
communication will 
account for the omis- 
sion of the verb. ] 


Ripeness is all To be prepared is every- 


thing. 
Scene 3. 

Line 2, 3, Zheir greater The will and pleasure of 
pleasures ... the more exalted per- 
that are to cen- sonages who will have 
sure them to pass judgment upon 

them. 


» 17, God's spies Angels commissioned by 
God to survey and 
report upon the doings 


of men. 


», 18, packs and sects Perhaps ‘ combinations and 
sets’? 


» 33,4, thy great em- The important business 
ployment will which is now entrusted 


not bear ques- to you will not bear 
tion debating on. 

» 43, the opposites of Our opponents in to-day’s 
this day’s strife contest. 

» 50, pluck the com- Bring over the hearts of 
mon bosom on the people to his side. 
his side 


» 51, turn our im- Turn the lancemen whom 
pressed lances we have engaged. 


» 51,2, im our eyes against the faces of us 
which do com- (i.e, against us) who 
mand them command them. 

» 9 the whichimme- Paraphrase by—he there- 
diacy fore holding authority 

directly. [Again the 

abstract for the con- 
crete. | 
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Line 70, he compeers the he is the equal of the best. 
best [Lat. vel maximos 
@quat. | 


», 80, the let alone lies Whether he shall or not 
not in your does not depend on 
good-will your choice. 


» 84 ,i” thine attaint in making attainder of 
thee. [Notice, that there 
is another reading ix 
thine arrest.] 


» 144, Some say of some spice of good-breed- 
breeding ing. [The word say is 
a contraction of assay. ] 


», 184, Zhe bloody pro- Paraphrase this [by ‘The 
clamation to wish to escape this 
escape bloody _ proclamation.’ 

[The reader will observe 
that a subject for ‘ saught 
me’ (187), must be got 
from this line. ] 


» 214, Zhrew him on threw himself upon my 
my father father (#¢., embraced 
him affectionately). 


», 264, Ls this the pro- Is this the predicted end 
mised end ? of the world ? 


», 265, or image of that or something resembling 
horror? that dreadful day ? 


have foredone themselves have destroyed themselves. 
[Notice that there is 
another reading, viz., 
fore-doomed, i. anti- 
cipated their own doom. 

have died in despair. 

this great man in his dotage 
[spken of Lear]. 


desperately are dead 
this great decay 


The word opposites (43), evidently means opponents, 
as is seen still more clearly in line (154)—an unknown 
opposite. The note in the Clarendon Press Edition does 
not explain this word, but refers us to line 154. We 
look up line 154, and then find ourselves referred 
back to line 43. This reminds us of an interesting 
but long forgotten amusement of our early school 
days which consisted in writing in some book, ‘ see 
page so and so.” On the page thus indicated there 
was nothing but a reference to some other page, and 
so on half a dozen times over, till, at the end you 
came upon the words ‘ You’re an ass !’ 


The words ‘it is the privilege of my honours, my 
oath and my profession’ (130, 1), seem to require some 
explanation. From the note in the Clarendon Press 
Edition we learn that the reading fhe privilege of my 
honours is a sort of compromise between the folios 
and the quartos. We should have much preferred to 
be told the exact meaning of the expression; and what 
it refers to. One guess is as good as another perhaps 
in a passage of this description, but whoever under- 
takes to explain it must say what is meant by my 
honours, and, again, what it is to which the whole ex- 
pression refers ; in other words, what it is that Edgar 
calls ‘the privilege of my honours.’ May we suggest 
that what Edmund alludes to is the protest or defiance 
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to which he is giving utterance, and that he alludes to 
this, with perfect propriety, as the privilege of his 
honour, his oath, and his profession of knighthood ? 
In other words, none but a knight was allowed to 
challenge another person in this formal manner. The 
sense will be made clearer (supposing this explanation 
to be correct) if after the word profession we under- 
stand ‘to make this protestation.’ 


The terrible agony of Lear in the closing scene 
must tax the actors energy severely if, like Mrs. 
Siddons, he throws himself unreservedly into the part. 
That great actress is said to have spent hours before 
each representation in the endeavour to realise the 
character she assumed, so that she was actually, for the 
time, under the sway of the emotions she depicted. 
She felt, in fact, pretty much what she pretended to 
feel. No wonder, then, that her impersonations struck 
the audience like a reality. 


The student who is preparing this play for an 
Examination is recommended to pay great attention 
to ‘paraphrasing.’ Examiners frequently allude to 
the weakness of candidates in this particular. But 
anyone who has mastered every expression in the play 
can surely put it into slightly different words. Many 
junior candidates seem to consider ‘ paraphrasing,’ as 
a special accomplishment, and seem not to be aware 
that it amounts to littlke more, in most cases, than 
giving an explanation (in the briefest manner) of 
certain unfamiliar words or expressions. 

The sources from which Shakspere drew the material 
for his story are easily ascertained, and not difficult to 
remember. They need not be mentioned here, as 
every edition of the play mentions them in the preface. 


The remarks of Coleridge and Schlegel on this play 
should be studied by senior candidates. Nearly every- 
one nowadays has access to a library. 

We could wish that ‘ King Lear’ were played a little 
oftener. Londoners have of late years enjoyed the 
es of seeing ‘ The Tempest,’ ‘ The Merchant of 

Tenice," and ‘ As You Like it,’ performed just before 
Christmas. No one could fail to notice the number 
of boys and girls who were following the play by the 
aid of a copy of the Clarendon Press Edition. They 
were candidates for the next ensuing Cambridge Local 
Examination. Managers of theatres might do worse 
than enquire what plays are ‘set’ for the diferent 
Examinations that come off about Christmas time. A 
special performance or two of these plays just before 
an Examination might attract thousands. 


(The end.) 


—~) — 


Alfred Carpenter, Esq., W.D., 3.¥., &e., &e. 





Tue readers of this journal are familiar with the name 
of Dr. Alfred Carpenter. From the beginning his 
able contributions have occupied the place of honour 
in these pages. They have been written with special 
reference to the work of education and in thorough 
and hearty sympathy with teachers. It is not our 
intention to make any remarks upon these papers, 
good wine needs no bush, and articles by Dr. Alfred 
Carpenter require no praise to draw attention to them, 





Dr. Carpenter is an eminent medical man. He has 
a large practice. He enjoys the confidence and 
respect of his profession. But he has perhaps more 
than in any other way distinguished himself as a 
public spirited citizen. It is highly probable that his 
eminence as a sanitary reformer is due more to his 
social instincts than to his love of scientific celebrity, 
Dr. Carpenter has the health and happiness of the 
community at heart, and labours with untiring per- 
severance to reform abuses and introduce new and 
improved sanitary appliances. 


But while aiming at matters so vitally concerned 
with general health, as fresh air, pure water, perfect 
drainage and ventilation, Dr. Carpenter has for thirty 
years past diligently promoted everything that bears 
directly upon the mental and moral improvement, and 
the social comfort and amusement of his neighbours. 
What may be done by the able and sustained effort of 
a distinguished man is exhibited in the growth of the 
Croydon Literary Institution. When the Doctor 
joined it thirty years ago the members were few and 
the interest displayed in it but small. 


The immense energy which the Doctor threw into 
the Institute resulted in the erection of a building 
which was sufficient for the requirements of that time, 
and the members presented a watch to Dr. Carpenter 
in recognition of the vigour with which he had taken 
up the cause. The Institute has been a great benefit 
to the town, and has several times become too small 
for the demands made upon it, and on each occasion 
the assistance of the Doctor has been generously 
offered. 


In the early part of this month the Hall was again 
re-opened after fresh improvements and additions. 
An opportunity was thus afforded to the inhabitants of 
Croydon of marking their appreciation of his un- 
ceasing exertions on their behalf. A bust has been 
placed in the Hall as a memento of his personal worth 
and immense services. An address was also presented 
to him which he accepted in a graceful modest speech 
in which the chief credit he took was his effort to 
expel typhoid fever from the town, which fortunately 
has been successful. 


The address was presented at a delightful Soirée at 
which most of the leading inhabitants of Croydon 
were present. We add our best wishes that Dr. 
Carpenter may long live to enjoy the happy memory 
of that pleasant evening. He has been a zealous 
worker in the best of causes, and he has received the 
hearty thanks of those whom he has benefitted. Dr. 
Carpenter’s work will not be forgotten. We trust his 
example will be widely followed. 


—” ——. 


Publications Beceibed, 





Bell, G., and Sons— 


Experimental Chemistry. 


Burns and Oates.— 


Introduction to English History. 
The Granville Illustrated English. 


Boulton, Joseph, and Co.— 
A Summary of English History. By Llewellyn C, Burt 


By Stéckhardt and Heaton. 


By T. J. Livesey. 
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Blackie and Son.—- 


Our Frank and other Stories. By Amy Walton. 

The White Squall. By J. C. Hutcheson. 

The Young Carthaginian. By G. A. Henty. 

A Final Reckoning. By G. A. Henty. 

Down the Snow Stairs. By Alice Corkran. 

The Eversley Secrets. By Evelyn E. Green. 

Vere Foster's Copy Books. Nos. ro and 11. 

Contributions to the Science of Education. By W. H. 
Payne, A.M. 

Tales of Captivity and Exile. 

The Bravest of the Brave. By G. A. Henty. 

The Late Miss Hollingford. By Rosa Mulholland. 

Dorothy’s Dilemma. By Caroline Austin. 

Devon Boys. By G. Manville Fenn. 

Gordon Browne’s Series of Old Fairy Tales: No. 1. 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb ; No. 2. Beauty and the Beast. 


Cassell and Co., Limited— 
Cassell’s Public School French Reader. By G.S.Conrad. 


Chambers, W. and R.— 


Arithmetic for University Examinations. 


Curwen, J., and Sons— 


Text Book of Musical Elements. By G. Oakey, 
Mus. Bac. 

The Child Pianist, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Steps, Grade 1. 
By J. Spencer Curwen. 

Ditto, Teacher's Guide. By Mrs. J. S. Curwen. 


Fisher Unwin, T.— 


Boys’ Own Stories. By Ascott R. Hope. 
The Century Magazine, November. 


Hodder and Stoughton— 


An Angel Guest in Human Guise. By Ruth Lamb. 

Aunt Tabitha’s Trial. By Lina Orman Cooper. 

Strawberry Hill. By Clara Vance. 

The Talbury Girls. By Clara Vance. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

The Prince of the House of David. By Prof. I. H. 
Ingraham. 

When we were Girls together. By Sarah Doudney. 

The Master Hand. By Pansy. 

In the Fort. By Sarah Tytler. 

Eva Grant’s Escape. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. 

The Bills of Dumbarton. By Lucy L Montgomery. 

Eyes to the Blind. By C. Birley. 

Lyle Harcourt. By A. E. W. 

On Special Service. By Dr. Gordon Stables, 


Johnstone, W. and A.K.— 
The Pupil Teachers’ Geographical Year Book —Fourth 
Year (New Series). 
Kegan, Paul, Trench and Co.— 
The Life of Words. By Arséne Darmesteter. 


Longmans and Co.— 
Longmans’ Magazine, October and November. 
White’s Grammar School Texts—The Hecuba of 
Euripides. 
Mathew, J. P. and Co.— 


Drawing Books. Nos. 1. to 8, 


Maybury, A. 0.— 


How to Pass. No. IIl.—Homer’s Iliad Book XVI. By 
A. C, Maybury, D.Sc., F.G.S., &e. 





Murby, T.— 


The Child’s Guide to the Prayer Book. By the Rev. 
Douglas L. Heath. 


Murray, John— 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s French Prose Composition. (Prin- 
cipia). 


Philip, G., and Son— 


The Intermediate Class Book of Modern Geography. 
By J. Francon Williams. 


Smith, Elder and Co.— 
The Cornhill Magazine, October. 


Thom, Alex., and Co.— 


Thom’s New Reading Books (Primers 1 and 2 and 
Infant Reader). 


The Clarendon Press Warehouse.— 
Easy Greek Readers. Parts 1 and 2. By Evelyn 


Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 
Euclid Revised, Book I. } By R. C. I. Nixon, 
Euclid Revised Books, I. and II. M.A. 
Selected Odes of Horace. Vol. I. Text. Vol. II. 
Notes. By E. C. Wickham, M.A. 
Whittaker and Co.— 


Junior Graduated French Course. By Prof. A. Barrére. 
Elements of French Grammar. By Prof. A. Barrére. 


ee 


The ‘Practical Teacher’ Sale and Exchange 
Column. 


Owing to numerous requests, we have been induced to start this 
Exchange Column for the benefit of our readers. We shall be 
glad to insert announcements relating to the ‘ Sale or Exchange’ 
of books, etc., at the rate of ONE PENNY PER LINE, prepaid. 


A Teacher wishes to dispose of the following books in 
good condition by sale for which offers are requested :— 


History of England, 10 vols., edited by Dr. Lardner, 
written by Mackintosh, Wallace and Bell; published at 
(6s.) per vol.; Mechanics, by Kater and Lardner (6s.) ; 
Hamel’s French Grammar and Exercises by Lambert 
(5s. 6d.) ; Discours Frangais, a collection of the choicest 
productions of celebrated French dramatist and poets 
(5s.);  Nugent’s French-English, English French 
Dictionary ; Dialogues, Francais, Anglais (2s.); Greek 
Testament, interleaved, 2s. 6d. ; Valpy’s Latin Delectus ; 
PRACTICAL TEACHER, Vols. IV. and V.; Guide to 
Customs’ Exams: by Johnston (1s.); Grammar of 
English Language, By Dr. Morrel (2s. 6d.); English 
Literature by Stopford Brooke (1s.) ; History of English 
Language, Chambers (8d.); Twelve Years’ Queen 
Scholarship Questions 1873-1884 (quite new) (3s. 6d.) ; 
Reed’s Seamanship (2s.) Whittaker’s Almanac 1886 
(2s.); Physics, by Prof. Balfour Stewart (Is.) ; 
Geology by Page (1s. 9d.); Text Book of Geology by 
Davis (1s.) ; The Book of Genesis by Marcus Dods, D.D. 
(3s.) ; Oxford and Cambridge Scriptural Analyses of Ist 
Book Samuel, Acts, St. Luke (6d. each) ; Bacon’s Essays, 
Advancement of Learning, etc. (1s.); Physical Geography, 
by Macturk (1s.); Sixteen Standard Charades and 
Comedies for Home and School Representation (6d.) 
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Also the following list of Standard. Novels in good 
condition :—Rienzi, Sketches by Boz, Mehalah, Found 
Out, Heart of Midlothian, Guy Mannering, Waverley, 
Bound to Win, Surgeon’s Daughter, etc., their total 
published prices being about 15s. 

What offers? Anything reasonable accepted! Mr. John 
James Francis, 9, Kimberley Road, Falmouth. 


What offers ? 10 2s. parts of Cassell and Co’s Illustrated 
Science for All.—E. Lester, 32, Denmark St., Gateshead. 


What offers? Knowledge, Vols. VII. and VIII., Boy’s 
Own Paper, Vol. II., and Cassell’s History of the War in 
the Soudan, 15 2s. Parts, just finished, all unbound.— 
Address G. H. Elwick, Broadgate, Lincoln. 


For Sale:—Two vols. of the PRACTICAL TEACHER for 
1882, and 1883 (6s.) 3s. per volume; also several odd 
numbers 4d. each ; Colenso’s Arithmetic for Colleges or 
Schools (4s. 6d.) 2s. tod. ; Colenso’s Algebra (4s. 6d.) 2s. ; 
Mason’s Grammar (3s. 6d.) 2s. 6d. (nearly new) ; Morell’s 
* Grammar and Analysis’ (3s. 6d.) 2s. 6d. (perfectly new) ; 
Cassell’s Euclid (3s. 6d.) 2s., it contains a// the books of 
Euclid ; The ‘Globe Dictionary’ Etymological, expla- 
natory and pronouncing, with five hundred illustrations 
2s. 3d. (quite new); Collier's Histories of Greece, and 
Rome ts. 3d. each (nearly new) ; The whole of Cowper's 
Poems in two volumes strongly bound 2s. 6d.; The 
‘Pupil Teachers Algebra’ containing all in Algebra 
theory and practice required for Pupil Teachers and first 
year students in training colleges, with twelve years’ 
Queen’s scholarship algebra papers worked out in full as 
models of answering. Price 2s. 3d. (quite new). 

Address : James Charles Johns, St. Peter’s Terrace, 
Flushing, near Falmouth. 


—— 


Publications Rebvietved. 


PRIZE BOOKS. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s 
Publications. 


First Notice. 


A parcel of beautifully illustrated and prettily 
bound prize books reminds us of the approaching 
season, when school managers, parents, and others are 
on the look out for pretty prizes or presents for their 
industrious and dutiful pupils, children, or young 
friends. 


(1) Charlie Lucken at School and College. 
By Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. 


We have here a healthy story of seventy odd years ago 
when Napoleon was meditating an attack on England. 

The history of the many thrilling events through which 
the hero and the narrator pass, is supposed to be told to a 
young grandson, the hero of the book being the old 
gentleman’s brother-in-law. 

We can promise any lad fortunate enough to obtain 
this volume, a great treat, as it abounds with such situations 
as a boy loves to read of, and we can no less promise any 
one giving the book as a prize or present, that no boy 
could read it without being the better for having done so. 


(2) A Flood that led on to Fortune. By Old 


Boomerang. 


The scene of this pretty tale lies, as we might expect 
from the nom de plume of its author, in Australia. he 
flood, whose name figures in the title, is a bona fide flood, 
and not a metaphorical one. How it led on to fortune we 





do not intend to divulge, as we hope that our assurance of 
its being a good story, well and usefully told, will induce 
many to get the book and read it for themselves. 

Truthful stories of Colonial life, with its freedom and 
trials, are particularly welcome just now, when our atten- 
tion is so much attracted to these resorts for our over- 
flowing population. 


(3) The Master Hand. By Pansy, Author of 
‘Interrupted,’ &c. 


We have particularly mentioned ‘Interrupted’ as a 
creation of this writer, as we remember some few months 
ago noticing it. Wecannot help thinking that the work 
before us is considerably in advance of that, from every 
point of view. 

The scene is here, as there, laid in America, and the 
actors are distinctly American in thought and manners, 
but the lessons are as useful for our young men and 
women as for them. 

A good man, a really temperate apostle of temperance, 
induces a young girl to give up a comfortable situation to 
try and reclaim her father and brother, who are drunkards, 
and this she does in a very wise and undemonstrative way. 
A most charming little Jad figures in the story who will 
win all hearts. 


(4) Bells of Dumbarton. By Lucy Lincoln 
Montgomery. 


These bells are not a peal from a single tower, but the 
four single bells of as many churches or chapels situated 
on the four hills at the cardinal points of a New England 
village. 

When the story opens the village is torn asunder by the 
different religious sects ; a new minister of the ‘ orthodox’ 
(whatever that may mean) connection arrives, together 
with his daughter, who is the true heroine of the story, 
and they manage to draw together the different sects. 

There is a well drawn character, of a doctor’s beautiful 
daughter, who affords a good deal of interest of an un- 
romantic nature. 


At the close of the volume, we find the four bells all 
calling for help to extinguish a fire ; and this, as a sign of 
unanimity, suggests to our minister thoughts of gratitude 
that much bitterness has been removed. 


(5) Inthe Fort. By Sarah Tytler. 


Many many decades will have to pass before our sons 
and daughters will tire of reading of the horrors of, and 
heroism shown by both men and women in, the great 
Indian Mutiny. 

Beautifully as this story is written, we are bound to say 
that we think the gifted authoress might have spared us 
much of the first few pages, in which we have a long 
description of the circumstances and mental state of the 
hero, the resident missionary’s son, who has lived at the 
Settlement all his life. 

After the story has well begun the thrilling scenes are 
well told, and the sketch of two young women’s devotion 
to the natives is the work of a master hand. 


(6) Eva Grant’s Escape. By Mrs. H. H. B. Paull. 


This is not a particularly well written or attractive story. 
The young man of whom we read the most is a par- 
ticularly repulsive creature ; and his career, though unfor- 
tunately by no means impossible, is so exceptional, that 
we fear his fate will not have much effect on those who, 
like him, lose their tempers, but who do not, like him, at 
the same time lose all control over themselves. 

The story, too, is told in such a backwards and forwards 
sort of way that one can hardly follow at times as to the 
period of which the authoress is telling. 
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(7) When we were Girls together. By Sarah 
Doudney. 


It is impossible not to be interested in all that this suc- 
cessful and useful story-teller gives to the world. 


This book is written for girls, and will interest them 
alone. The true heroine of the story passes through many 
trials, but her simplicity of character brings her safely 
through them all, and at last she is allowed to be of great 
use to other members of the family to which she belongs. 
We heartily commend it. 


(8) Eyes to the Blind. By C. Birley. 


This is a most charming story of an Irish curate and 
his family. The true hero of the story, however, is one in 
humble life, who is introduced to us as a chorister with an 
exceptional voice, and also as a boy of all work at the 
curate’s house. In his capacity as universal help, he often 
has to take care of the children, and this leads to a strong 
mutual attachment between him anda scapegrace of a 
little lad, who grows into a troublesome schoolboy, but 
who has a lot of good in him underlying his love of 
mischief. 

The poor chorister has an attack of measles which leaves 
him blind, which blindness is, as the name of the book 
would imply, the pivot on which the story turns, and 
becomes the means of the establishment of the other 
lad’s character. 


We don’t know when we have read a book which 
may become more useful to parents as well as boys. 


(9) On Special Service. By Gordon Stables, 


olVhey Dey 


This book is a reprint from the ‘ Boy’s Own Paper,’ in 
which it appeared from week to week. 

Mr. or Dr. Stables is, as he says in his Preface, so 
well known to the boy-readers of the English language 
that they want no assurance that there is always a treat 
in store for those of them who love reading of stirring 
adventures and foreign lands, whenever he puts forth a 
creation of his fertile brain. 

We need only add that this volume is quite up to Dr. 
Stables’ usual ‘form,’ and ought to find its thousands of 
readers. 


(1c) Aunt Tabitha’s Trial. By Lina Orman 
Cooper. 


This is a decidedly taking story of a girl, who, as a little 
child, finding herself neglected on the day of her mother’s 
funeral, strolls into a neighbour’s house, where she is fed 
and cared for by an old spinster lady who disliked, or 
fancied she disliked children beyond everything. Not 
long after, the father of the child dies, and leaves his 
daughter as a by no means penniless legacy to this very 
old lady who was his cousin. She accepts the charge, 
which, though called a trial, becomes, like all properly 
endured trials, a great blessing. The account is usefully 
told and would be a valuable prize to a girl. 


(11) Lyle Harcourt. By A.E.W. 


Here we have the history of a lad who is moved from 
his father’s home to that of his grandmother, where he 
has as a companion a female cousin. 

Whilst with his grandmother he attends a day school, 
but the school scenes are not very interesting. There is, 
of course, a bad boy, who persecutes, &c., but eventually, 
as all bad boys ought to, turns round, and becomes a friend 
of the hero’s. 

The story might be of use to alittle lad of ten or twelve, 
but we fear an older lad would vote it rather tame and 
uninteresting. 





| his fellows during school hours, for which he is con- 





(12) Strawberry Hill. By Clara Vance. 


(13) The Talbury Girls. By the same Author. 


These two books are both of them American Stories, 
and written, we have no doubt, by an American. - 

The Authoress has been fortunate enough to be able to 
put on her title pages such names as Sir J. E. Millais, 
Fred. Barnard, F. A. Frazer and others as illustrators ; 
not that the pictures, to our mind, very much enhance the 
value of the volumes. Millais’ picture of a young lady 
writing at her Davenport is of course beautifully drawn, 
but one scarcely wanted it as an assistance to the 
imagination. 

The character of a young man who has been brought 
up at the home of the Talbury girls, as an adopted son, is 
exquisitely drawn, and the study of his history ought 
to do any big boy good. 

The system of adoption in The States and our 
American Colonies is one almost unknown in this 
country. Many of the poorer settlers look upon an 
adopted child as a sort of special channel of blessing; and 
when a young child is left motherless, that is, if the father 
will part with it, there is quite a rivalry as to who shall 
have the opportunity of bringing up the luck-bringing 
infant. 

The adopted son referred to above is only one of three 
such whom the good old man has brought up and sent 
out into the world fit for the battle of life. As in the case 
of so many adopted children, the parent, previously 
unknown, turns up, and all comes right ; not that it by 
any means always does so, as the Authoress no doubt 
knows perfectly well. 

The books are both very decidedly religious, of that 
American stamp of religion which is as distasteful to 
those who believe in Baptismal graces, as it is pleasing to 
those who almost ignore sacramental efficacy and require 
a sudden conversion as a sign of acceptance by God. 


(14) An Angel Guest in Human Guise. By 
Ruth Lamb. 


This charming book only boasts of one picture —and we 
should strongly advise Messrs. Hodder and Co. to remove it 
and all allusion to it in their next edition. Anything less 
like the dear good old man who had been married thirty 
years, and his softened wife, than the be-bearded young 
fellow of some thirty—if so many—years, and the young 
woman clasping her hands at the sight of a wounded boy 
being brought home—we can scarcely imagine. 

We purposely began with the only fault we could find, 
as we wish to leave on our readers’ mind a very strong 
impression of the value of the work before us. 

The angel in human guise is a lad who is left parentless 
and homeless and is brought up by his mother’s brother, 
a successful self-made builder. 

This good man and his wife after waiting some years 
had an only son, and he after dragging through ten weary 
years of sickness and weakness, leaves them once more 
childless. For another ten long years they close their 
hearts against all other children and refuse to receive any 
of their numerous nephews and nieces as a substitute. 
At the end of this period the little hero of this pretty tale 
is sent to them, and almost immediately they open their 
hearts to him. 

There is a certain amount of mystery about his father, 
who though he earned his bread as an artisan was felt to 
be very different to his fellows. The mystery is duly 
explained and it accounts for a good deal in the character 
of the boy, which at times seems almost unnatural. 

We are assured that the little fellow is as fond of play 
and even mischief, and that he by no means goes 
unpunished at school, but we read of nothing worse than 
showing his skill as a draughtsman to the amusement of 
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Also the following list of Standard Novels in good 
condition :—Rienzi, Sketches by Boz, Mehalah, Found 
Out, Heart of Midlothian, Guy Mannering, Waverley, 
Bound to Win, Surgeon’s Daughter, etc., their total 
published prices being about 15s. 

What offers? Anything reasonable accepted! Mr. John 
James Francis, 9, Kimberley Road, Falmouth. 


What offers ? 10 2s. parts of Cassell and Co’s Illustrated 
Science for All.—E. Lester, 32, Denmark St., Gateshead. 


What offers? Knowledge, Vols. VII. and VIII., Boy’s 
Own Paper, Vol. II., and Cassell’s History of the War in 
the Soudan, 15 2s. Parts, just finished, all unbound.— 
Address G. H. Elwick, Broadgate, Lincoln. 


For Sale :—Two vols. of the PRACTICAL TEACHER for 
1882, and 1883 (6s.) 3s. per volume; also several odd 
numbers 4d. each ; Colenso’s Arithmetic for Colleges or 
Schools (4s. 6d.) 2s. tod. ; Colenso’s Algebra (4s. 6d.) 2s. ; 
Mason’s Grammar (3s. 6d.) 2s. 6d. (nearly new) ; Morell’s 
* Grammar and Analysis’ (3s. 6d.) 2s. 6d. (perfectly new) ; 
Cassell’s Euclid (3s. 6d.) 2s., it contains a// the books of 
Euclid ; The ‘Globe Dictionary’ Etymological, expla- 
natory and pronouncing, with five hundred illustrations 
2s. 3d. (quite new); Collier's Histories of Greece, and 
Rome ts. 3d. each (nearly new) ; The whole of Cowper’s 
Poems in two volumes strongly bound 2s. 6d.; The 
‘Pupil Teachers Algebra’ containing all in Algebra 
theory and practice required for Pupil Teachers and first 
year students in training colleges, with twelve years’ 
Queen’s scholarship algebra papers worked out in full as 
models of answering. Price 2s. 3d. (quite new). 

Address : James Charles Johns, St. Peter’s Terrace, 
Flushing, near Falmouth. 


—pj— 


Publications Revietved. 


PRIZE BOOKS. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s 
Publications. 


First Notice. 


A parcel of beautifully illustrated and prettily 
bound prize books reminds us of the approaching 
season, when school managers, parents, and others are 
on the look out for pretty prizes or presents for their 
industrious and dutiful pupils, children, or young 
friends. 


(1) Charlie Lucken at School and College. 
By Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A, 


We have here a healthy story of seventy odd years ago 
when Napoleon was meditating an attack on England. 

The history of the many thrilling events through which 
the hero and the narrator pass, is supposed to be told to a 
young grandson, the hero of the book being the old 
gentleman’s brother-in-law. 

We can promise any lad fortunate enough to obtain 
this volume, a great treat, as it abounds with such situations 
as a boy loves to read of, and we can no less promise any 
one giving the book as a prize or present, that no boy 
could read it without being the better for having done so. 


(2) A Flood that led on to Fortune. By Old 


Boomerang. 
The scene of this pretty tale lies, as we might expect 
from the nom de plume of its author, in Australia. The 


flood, whose name figures in the title, is a bona fide flood, 
and not a metaphorical one. How it led on to fortune we 





do not intend to divulge, as we hope that our assurance of 
its being a good story, well and usefully told, will induce 
many to get the book and read it for themselves. 

Truthful stories of Colonial life, with its freedom and 
trials, are particularly welcome just now, when our atten- 
tion is so much attracted to these resorts for our over- 
flowing population. 


(3) The Master Hand. By Pansy, Author of 
‘Interrupted,’ &c. 


We have particularly mentioned ‘Interrupted’ as a 
creation of this writer, as we remember some few months 
ago noticing it. Wecannot help thinking that the work 
before us is considerably in advance of that, from every 
point of view. 

The scene is here, as there, laid in America, and the 
actors are distinctly American in thought and manners, 
but the lessons are as useful for our young men and 
women as for them. 

A good man, a really temperate apostle of temperance, 
induces a young girl to give up a comfortable situation to 
try and reclaim her father and brother, who are drunkards, 
and this she does in a very wise and undemonstrative way. 
A most charming little Jad figures in the story who will 
win all hearts. 


(4) Bells of Dumbarton. By Lucy Lincoln 
Montgomery. 


These bells are not a peal from a single tower, but the 
four single bells of as many churches or chapels situated 
on the four hills at the cardinal points of a New England 
village. 

When the story opens the village is torn asunder by the 
different religious sects ; a new minister of the ‘ orthodox’ 
(whatever that may mean) connection arrives, together 
with his daughter, who is the true heroine of the story, 
and they manage to draw together the different sects. 

There is a well drawn character, of a doctor’s beautiful 
daughter, who affords a good deal of interest of an un- 
romantic nature. 


At the close of the volume, we find the four bells all 
calling for help to extinguish a fire ; and this, as a sign of 
unanimity, suggests to our minister thoughts of gratitude 
that much bitterness has been removed. 


(5) Inthe Fort. By Sarah Tytler. 


Many many decades will have to pass before our sons 
and daughters will tire of reading of the horrors of, and 
heroism shown by both men and women in, the great 
Indian Mutiny. 

Beautifully as this story is written, we are bound to say 
that we think the gifted authoress might have spared us 
much of the first few pages, in which we have a long 
description of the circumstances and mental state of the 
hero, the resident missionary’s son, who has lived at the 
Settlement all his life. 

After the story has well begun the thrilling scenes are 
well told, and the sketch of two young women’s devotion 
to the natives is the work of a master hand. 


(6) Eva Grant’s Escape. By Mrs. H. H. B. Paull. 


This is not a particularly well written or attractive story. 
The young man of whom we read the most is a par- 
ticularly repulsive creature ; and his career, though unfor- 
tunately by no means impossible, is so exceptional, that 
we fear his fate will not have much effect on those who, 
like him, lose their tempers, but who do not, like him, at 
the same time lose all control over themselves. 

The story, too, is told in such a backwards and forwards 
sort of way that one can hardly follow at times as to the 
period of which the authoress is telling. 
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(7) When we were Girls together. By Sarah 
Doudney. 


It is impossible not to be interested in all that this suc- 
cessful and useful story-teller gives to the world. 

This book is written for girls, and will interest them 
alone. The true heroine of the story passes through many 
trials, but her simplicity of character brings her safely 
through them all, and at last she is allowed to be of great 
use to other members of the family to which she belongs. 
We heartily commend it. 


(8) Eyes to the Blind. By C. Birley. 


This is a most charming story of an Irish curate and 
his family. The true hero of the story, however, is one in 
humble life, who is introduced to us as a chorister with an 
exceptional voice, and also as a boy of all work at the 
curate’s house. In his capacity as universal help, he often 
has to take care of the children, and this leads to a strong 
mutual attachment between him anda scapegrace of a 
little lad, who grows into a troublesome schoolboy, but 
who has alot of good in him underlying his love of 
mischief. 

The poor chorister has an attack of measles which leaves 
him blind, which blindness is, as the name of the book 
would imply, the pivot on which the story turns, and 
becomes the means of the establishment of the other 
lad’s character. 

We don’t know when we have read a book which 
may become more useful to parents as well as boys. 


(9) On Special Service. By Gordon Stables, 
C.M., M.D., R.N. 


This book is a reprint from the ‘ Boy’s Own Paper,’ in 
which it appeared from week to week. 

Mr. or Dr. Stables is, as he says in his Preface, so 
well known to the boy-readers of the English language 
that they want no assurance that there is always a treat 
in store for those of them who love reading of stirring 
adventures and foreign lands, whenever he puts forth a 
creation of his fertile brain. 

We need only add that this volume is quite up to Dr. 
Stables’ usual ‘ form,’ and ought to find its thousands of 
readers. 


(10) Aunt Tabitha’s Trial. By Lina Orman 
Cooper. 


This is a decidedly taking story of a girl, who, as a little 
child, finding herself neglected on the day of her mother’s 
funeral, strolls into a neighbour’s house, where she is fed 
and cared for by an old spinster lady who disliked, or 
fancied she disliked children beyond everything. Not 
long after, the father of the child dies, and leaves his 
daughter as a by no means penniless legacy to this very 
old lady who was his cousin. She accepts the charge, 
which, though called a trial, becomes, like all properly 
endured trials, a great blessing. The account is usefully 
told and would be a valuable prize to a girl. 


(11) Lyle Harcourt. By A.E.W. 


Here we have the history of a lad who is moved from 
his father’s home to that of his grandmother, where he 
has as a companion a female cousin. 

Whilst with his grandmother he attends a day school, 
but the school scenes are not very interesting. There is, 
of course, a bad boy, who persecutes, &c., but eventually, 
as all bad boys ought to, turns round, and becomes a friend 
of the hero’s. 

The story might be of use to a little lad of ten or twelve, 
but we fear an older lad would vote it rather tame and 
uninteresting. 





(12) Strawberry Hill. By Clara Vance. 


(13) The Talbury Girls. By the same Author. 


These two books are both of them American Stories, 
and written, we have no doubt, by an American. 


The Authoress has been fortunate enough to be able to 
put on her title pages such names as Sir J. E. Millais, 
Fred. Barnard, F. A. Frazer and others as illustrators ; 
not that the pictures, to our mind, very much enhance the 
value of the volumes. Millais’ picture of # young lady 
writing at her Davenport is of course beautifully drawn, 
but one scarcely wanted it as an assistance to the 
imagination. 

The character of a young man who has been brought 
up at the home of the Talbury girls, as an adopted son, is 
exquisitely drawn, and the study of his history ought 
to do any big boy good. 

The system of adoption in The States and our 
American Colonies is one almost unknown in this 
country. Many of the poorer settlers look upon an 
adopted child as a sort of special channel of blessing; and 
when a young child is left motherless, that is, if the father 
will part with it, there is quite a rivalry as to who shall 
have the opportunity of bringing up the luck-bringing 
infant. 

The adopted son referred to above is only one of three 
such whom the good old man has brought up and sent 
out into the world fit for the battle of life. As in the case 
of so many adopted children, the parent, previously 
unknown, turns up, and all comes right ; not that it by 
any means always does so, as the Authoress no doubt 
knows perfectly well. 

The books are both very decidedly religious, of that 
American stamp of religion which is as distasteful to 
those who believe in Baptismal graces, as it is pleasing to 
those who almost ignore sacramental efficacy and require 
a sudden conversion as a sign of acceptance by God. 


(14) An Angel Guest in Human Guise. By 
Ruth Lamb. 


This charming book only boasts of one picture —and we 
should strongly advise Messrs. Hodder and Co. to remove it 
and all allusion to it in their next edition. Anything less 
like the dear good old man who had been married thirty 
years, and his softened wife, than the be-bearded young 
fellow of some thirty—if so many—years, and the young 
woman clasping her hands at the sight of a wounded boy 
being brought home—we can scarcely imagine. 

We purposely began with the only fault we could find, 
as we wish to leave on our readers’ mind a very strong 
impression of the value of the work before us. 

The angel in human guise is a lad who is left parentless 
and homeless and is brought up by his mother’s brother, 
a successful self-made builder. 

This good man and his wife after waiting some years 
had an only son, and he after dragging through ten weary 
years of sickness and weakness, leaves them once more 
childless. For another ten long years they close their 
hearts against all other children and refuse to receive any 
of their numerous nephews and nieces as a substitute. 
At the end of this period the little hero of this pretty tale 
is sent to them, and almost immediately they open their 
hearts to him. 

There is a certain amount of mystery about his father, 
who though he earned his bread as an artisan was felt to 
be very different to his fellows. The mystery is duly 
explained and it accounts for a good deal in the character 
of the boy, which at times seems almost unnatural. 

We are assured that the little fellow is as fond of play 
and even mischief, and that he by no means goes 
unpunished at school, but we read of nothing worse than 
showing his skill as a draughtsman to the amusement of 
his fellows during school hours, for which he is con- 
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demned to draw a picture, as an imposition ; this picture 
shows so much talent that it is carefully preserved and 
the master obtains permission for the lad to be properly 
taught drawing. 

A lady and an only daughter come to live next door, 
and they help to refine the lad and to fit him for that 
position to which he is proved to be entitled. 

As we said at first, the story is almost perfect, and 
ought to do much good. 


(15) The Prince of the House of David. By 
the Rev. Professor J. H. Ingraham. 


We have known this book for many years and dislike 
it immensely.. That it may tell most graphically the story 
of the ministry and death of Jesus we cannot deny, but 
His story is far too solemn to be mixed with fiction, and 
many of our Lord’s most beautiful and valuable sayings 
are spoilt by imaginary explanations which are added as 
being said by Him. 


(16) Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 


This reprint calls for no remark. Many and-many a 
year must pass before the English reading public will 
tire of this marvellous work. 


Civil Service Book-keeping. By G. E. Skerry, 
F.S.Sc., and Ernest Jonas, Inter. B.A. The Civil 
Service College. 


Both these gentlemen are connected with the Civil 
Service and of course know exactly what is required by 
the Examiners, and this no doubt is given here in a 
cheap and comprehensive form. There are, too, all the 
Examination Papers set on the subject for the last 
eight years, given in full, which papers, twenty-eight in 
number, occupy more than half the book. 

Previous to these papers there are a few pages of ques- 
tions and answers and some exercises carefully graduated, 
of which a key is being prepared. The definitions are 
collected at the beginning of the volume. 

Without for one moment saying that we believe it to be 
any better than the many other manuals on the same 
subject we have lately noticed, we should think it would 
suit those students very well, who wanted to prepare 
themselves for the examinations for which it is especially 
prepared. 


Practical Papers in Higher Arithmetic. Part I. 
By E. W. Jonas, Inter. B.A. Edited by Geo. E. 
Skerry, F.S.Sc. Sheppard and St. John. 


This is an expensive little pamphlet of 44 pages, divided 
into eight chapters on such subjects as Scales of Notation, 
Clock Questions, Combinations of Ratios, &c., the gth 
chapter being the paper set at an examination for men 
clerkships, January, 1886, fully worked out. 

The first chapter struck us as the best, but even in 
that we should doubt if a student, if he had had no other 
help, would be able to give a good account of why he 
does this or that. 

There are no examples for practice, but a few fully 
worked out in every chapter, with more or less explanation, 
but than some of the methods employed, we venture to 
think there are better ones both known and published. 


Messrs. Blackie’s List. 
First Notice. 


The following volumes are got up in Messrs. Blackie’s 
usual style, being exquisite specimens of clear printing 
and ornamental binding. 


(1) The Young Carthaginian. By G. A. Henty. 


Mr. Henty, in his oy tells us that the razson @ 
étre of this work is the desire to correct the ordinary 
school boy’s strong sympathy with Carthage as against 





Rome. He believes that though it is natural for us all, 
maybe, to sympathize with the weaker, whether nations or 
individuals, still our feelings ought to go with Rome as the 
nobler of the two rivals for universal sovereignty. He 
compares the elevation of those conquered by Rome with 
the degradation of those conquered by Carthage, and 
though he often influences our judgment, we doubt if he 
will carry with him the hearts of the majority of school 
boys, who will still grieve over the failure of the great 
Hannibal. 

The hero of this story is a cousin of Hannibal’s, being 
a son of Hamilcar, who joins Hannibal in Spain, and who 
is with him at Saguntum, at Cannz, and many other 
places. The young officer is served by a faithful old Arab, 
whose devotion is beautifully told. 

We should recommend parents whose sons are just 
going to begin Livy to get them this volume as a study, 
for it would be invaluable to them in reading the story as 
given by the old historian. 


(2) A Final Reckoning. By the same Author, 


Our author almost asks permission of his young readers 
to leave for a spell the regions of history and to give them 
a story, in which the actors are more the creation of his own 
imagination. 

It were hard to grudge one, who has done so much to 
popularize history, such a relaxation, but we are bound to 
say Mr. Henty does not shine in this class of literature as 
much as he does in that, of which he is the best, if not the 
sole, exponent. 

The latter two-thirds of this book tells us of the hero’s 
doings as an Australian policeman, which enables the 
author to give us sketches of colonial life, as it existed some 
years back, before that cruel practice of sending ourconvicts 
thither had been abandoned. 

The circumstances which lead to the hero’s emigration 
are somewhat conventional, We have the two school boys 
—the good, or at least the truthful, and the bad. The 
former is, during a course of some five or six years, two or 
three times suspected of doing that which has been done 
by the other, and for the last of these suspicions he nearly 
loses his liberty. All is eventually properly cleared up— 
the good being triumphant, and the bad duly punished. 
A young lady, who has done our hero good service as a 
child, turns up at the right time, and all ends happily. 

Mr. Henty can write nothing which does not inspire his 
young readers with a desire to be truthful, industrious, 
and honest—and this volume will do this, even though it 
may not teach history. 


(3) The Bravest of the Brave. 
Author. 


By the same 


This is a story of the Expedition to Spain under the 
Earl of Peterborough, which took place in the first decade 
of the eighteenth century. 

The story circles round an orphan nephew of the mayor 
of Southampton, who is impressed, at the early age of 16, 
for military service, according to the cruel custom of the 
day. He distinguishes himself, and leaving the army as 
a colonel represents Southampton for many years in 
Parliament. 

As the author says in his preface, the Expedition is one 
little studied and little known, and doubtless it is well 
worth being drawn from obscurity and thus made familiar 
to our rising generation in this welcome fashion. 


(4) The White Squall. By John C. Hutcheson. 


As long as Messrs. Blackie can secure the work of two 
such writers for boys as Messrs. Henty and Hutcheson, 
there is no fear of their Christmas parcel lacking interest— 
or of their hands being idle. 

This is a tale of the Sargasso—the word Sargasso being 
carefully explained and derived—Sea, and is told in Mr, 
Hutcheson’s best style, being the self-told account of a 
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young lad who goes to England to school in a sailing 
vessel which is caught in a white squall, and thereby 
partially wrecked, the boy being saved by a faithful old 
negro who had followed the ship and got pulled on board. 

The book is interspersed with useful little diversions of 
a scientific nature, that any lad reading it will by no means 
have only read a prettily told story. 


(5) Our Frank, and other Stories. By Amy 
Watson. 


This is a collection of six short stories, the last five being 
only of some ten or fifteen pages each, the story named 
pl a title page occupying the remaining half of the little 
volume. 

Frank, the hero of the first story, being considerably 
thrashed at home, tries his fortunes elsewhere by running 
away, but not faring much, if at all, better in the one case 
than the other, wisely returns home, to the delight of all 
concerned, to whom his flight is supposed to have done 
more good than harm. 

The other stories call for no notice. 


(6) The Eversley Secrets. By Evelyn Everett 
Green. 


We can well believe this story may do a great deal of 
good with boys or girls who are not in perfect sympathy 
with their parents, and allow themselves to do that which 
they know their fathers or mothers would not approve. 

As far as we know, the main idea of this story is a 
perfectly new departure. A little lad, who, having been 
brought up by his grandmother, has higher tastes and more 
advanced notions than his brothers and sisters, is begged 
by his mother, who leaves her family for some three months, 
to try to help his eldest brother. A strange commission, 
but one the little fellow tries to carry out, and gets himself 
into all sorts of troubles by so doing, being misunderstood 
on the one hand, and persecuted on the other. 

The story is of considerable interest, and arrests the 
attention from the beginning to the end. 


(7) Down the Snow Stairs. By Alice Corkran. 


The idea of this book is somewhat borrowed from the 
immortal Alice in Wonderland. 

It would be manifestly unfair to compare it with so 
happy an effort as that, either as to its letterpress or illus- 
trations—-good as these, by Gordon Browne, are. 

The heroine of this story is more amongst possible 
mortals than Alice was, and we are bound to say that we 
like her better when with her fellows than when with her 
fairies. 


(8) Dorothy’s Dilemma. By Caroline Austin. 


Whatever harm Charles Stuart may have done to his 
subjects, and however nobly he may have died, which in 
the minds of many men fully atoned for all his weaknesses 
and vacillations ; there is no doubt his sad history reveals 
more points around which there lies a romance than that 
of any other historical personage, king or otherwise. 

Dorothy, a mere child, is persuaded by a boy, a few 
years older, to open her father’s doors to the poor King, 
who is flying from his enemies, the father being a staunch 
Roundhead. They hide him for a few hours and then set 
him on his way, but not before her brother has found it out. 
At first overawed by the majesty of Charles’ manner, this 
brother dares do nothing, and lets him depart without 
arousing the neighbourhood, but eventually he follows him 
and raises a small crowd of labourers to stop him; they 
too are so impressed by his royal demeanour, that they 
kneel to be blessed instead of lifting a finger to stop him. 
We will follow the story no further, but only congratulate 
the authoress in the way in which she has told it ; assuring 
our readers that it will interest all, old and young alike. 








(9) The Late Miss Hollingford. By Rosa 
Mulholland. 


This is a reprint of a book, which first saw the light 
under the auspices of the great Charles Dickens. The 
manuscript was submitted to him as editor of 4// the Year 
Round. His clear brain at once acknowledged its power, 
and gladly accepted it for his magazine. The volume too 
had the honour of being bound up in the Tauchnitz 
edition with Vo Thoroughfare, and this too by Dickens 
own choice. 

We need only add that we think the story, both in its 
construction and point of style, is well worthy of such 
honour, and that we think Messrs. Blackie have done well 
to introduce it to the rising generation. 


(10) Tales of Captivity and Exile. 


This is a collection of the accounts of thrilling and 
startling imprisonments and escapes which have actually 
taken place. 

The first chapter contains the account of no less than 
19. of such narratives, beginning with Hegisistratus of 
Elea, as recorded by Herodotus, and concluding with the 
well known story of the Man with the Iron Mask. We 
then have four stories of the Exiles of Siberia, including 
that of Elizabeth Zopouloff: 

Lastly, there are some seven longer accounts of more 
recent events, such as of Masers de Latude in the Bastile, 
and of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

The editor has done his work well, and boys who prefer 
facts to fiction will welcome the volume gladly. 


(11) Devon Boys. By George Manville Fenn. 


This is a story of three Devon lads of different charac- 
ters and temperaments, supposed to be told by one, who 
is certainly the most lovable of the three. 

They go through all sorts of adventures, which their 
lovely country renders possible and probable. 

No one knows better than Mr. Fenn how to describe 
such scenes, and moreover, how to introduce valuable and 
reliable information on all sorts of subjects which boys 
ought to know. 

We only wish we had more room at our disposal, to do 
the work the justice it deserves. 


(12) Hop o’ my Thumb. Retold by Laura E. 
Richards. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


(13) Beauty and the Beast. By the same Author 
and Illustrator, 


Though Mr. Gordon Browne’s name appears on the 
title page of several of Messrs. Blackie’s publications 
noticed above, we have not thought it necessary to say 
anything about them. 

In books of this class, however, which are practically 
picture books for very young children, more than half the 
battle is the way in which the illustrator does his work. 

At the present time, no doubt, owing to the lamented 
death of Randolph Caldecott, there is room for such work 
as is presented here, but we are obliged to add poor 
Caldecott’s successor has not yet turned up in Mr. Gordon 
Browne, though some of his work is not lacking in talent, 
especially in some of the smaller pictures, and the latter 
of the two tales is a distinct advance upon the former. 

We like the letterpress almost better than the pictures, 
none of which, by the way, are coloured. 





The Story of the Nations; Rome. By Arthur 
Gilman, M.A. ‘T. Fisher Unwin. 


We cannot quite make out for what class of readers the 
author intends this Story of Rome. Sometimes his style 
is almost that of a woman telling a tale to little children ; 
at other times he leaves his narrative to give valuable 
deductions, such as readers of maturer years, who know 
the story as well as he, would gladly study. 
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In the earlier parts he follows the lead of such illustrious 
writers-as Livy and Milton, and gives the accepted 
myths without stopping to enquire how much of them may 
be founded on fact, and how much may be the outcome of 
the poet’s imagination. 

The volume carries its readers down to the — just 
before the Empire, but in some of the sketches of the 
habits of the Romans, we fancy the author has given us a 
development which had scarcely shown itself till times a 
little later. 


We were particularly struck with the lucid way in which 
Mr. Gilman shows the state of parties in Cicero and 
Czsar’s time. Were we preparing a class book of some 
Latin author which treated of this critical period in Roman 
History, we should like to borrow this chapter, almost in 
its entirety, as an introduction. 

The book might be used as a class book, and as such, 
boys and girls would welcome it as a great improvement 
on the more scholastically prepared history, but whether 
they will read it as a story book we have our doubts. 

We notice Mr. Gilman, at times, uses Shakespeare’s 
language in describing some of the scenes. 


There are a few illustrations, but their value would be 
enhanced if their origin were mentioned, ¢.g., there is a 
representation of a bust of Hannibal, and of one of 
Terence, as well as of others, but we are not told whether 
these busts are antiques, or if so, where they are preserved. 
Then there are pictures of the ‘Triumph of a Roman 
General,’ of ‘ Gladiators at a Funeral,’ and one styled ‘ In 
a Roman Study,’ but their origin is not given. The 
sketch, too, of a Roman mile stone is very truthful looking 
with its partially effaced inscription, but a line or two as 





to its original whereabouts and its present home, if it be 
still in existence, would increase the value of the picture 
tenfold. 

As far as we noticed, all the dates given in the volume 
are referred to the Christian Era, but at times the B.c. is 
omitted, and at so critical a period as 370 B.C. the dates 
might be referred to the foundation of the city. 

We do not wish to be hypercritical, but if these volumes 
are to take the place they deserve, too much care cannot 
be bestowed on these trifles. 

We noticed a most valuable appendix in the form of a 
copious index. As we said when noticing Germany, we 
anxiously await others of this series, which we believe will 
be a most valuable addition to the popular historical 
literature of the day. 


The City Youth. By J. Thain Davidson, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. Davidson is evidently one who takes a deep interest 
in what is perhaps the most interesting class of mankind, 
viz., youths just entering on the duties of life, when the 
paternal authority is loosening, and when they have to 
begin to choose and judge for themselves to their own 
weal or woe. 

We wish every young man that ever comes to this or any 
other big city, would read and ponder over the weighty 
advice and warning here given so wisely and so well. 


Owing to pressure on our space we are compelled to 
hold over until our next issue, Recent Inspection Ques- 
tions, Science Notes, How to Teach the Babies, and 
several Reviews and Queries. 





In Sixteen Parts, price 2d. each. 


COX'S PRACTICAL STANDARD GOPY - BOOKS. 


The Irish Teacher's Journal says:—‘ It will be the pupil’s own fault who practises these Copy-Books 
if he does not acquire and write an excellent hand for life.’ 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1. The copies are set in a bold, natural hand, not too much sloped, with looped letters of 


moderate length. 


2. The mode of forming the most difficult letters is clearly shown. 
3. The arrangement is so simple that a scholar cannot possibly have any doubt as to what he has 


to do—thus saving the teacher's time. 


4. A complete training is afforded to Standards II. and III. in the art of ‘Working an 


Examination Paper in Arithmetic.’ 


5. Practical hints are freely given, especially in the earlier numbers, for the guidance of both 


Pupil Teachers and Scholars. 


6. The books are carefully graduated, and great variety is afforded in the higher Standards, where 


it is most needed, 
STANDARD I. 
No. 1. Elements, Letters, and simple Combinations. 
Medium Large Hand. 
No, 2. Letters and Easy Words formed from them. 
Medium Large Hand. 


No. 3. Short Easy Words formed of Letters not going above 
or below the line. 


Medium Large Hand. 


STANDARD II. 
No, 4. Short Words in common use containing Loop Letters, 
Text. 
No. §. Short Words in common use, each commencing with 
a Capital Letter. 
Medium Text. 
No. 6. Bold Small Hand in Double Lines,—Geography and 
Grammar. 





STANDARD III. 
No. 7. Bold Small Hand in Double Lines,—Narrative. 
No. 7$.Capitals and Figures—Large Hand and Small Hand 
in Double Lines. 
Exactly adapted to the requirements of Standard ITT, 
No. 8. Small Hand— Double Lines —Grammar and 
Geography. 


STANDARD IV. 


No. 9. Full Text and Small Hand in Double and Single 
Lines—Geography. 


No, 10, Small Hand—Single Lines—Narrative. 





STANDARD V. 


No, 11. Small Hand—Single Lines—Geography. 
No, 12, Small Hand—Single Lines—Poetry. 





STANDARD VI. 
No. 13. Small Hand—Single Lines--Geography. 
No. 14. Commercial Forms—Letters. 
No. 15. Finishing Hands for Boys or Girls. 





London: JOSEPH HUGHES, Publisher, Pilgrim Street, E.C. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Crown gto, cloth, price 4s. 


STANFORD'S INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL PHYSICAL 
AND POLITICAL ATLAS. A series of 43 coloured 
Maps, comprising physical and political Maps of the British 
Isles, the great continents and their divisions, also the 
World in Hemispheres, and charts of Ocean Currents and 
Prevailing Winds. 

Recently published, Crown Sve, cloth, price 3s. 


AN INTERMEDIATE PHYSICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY: abridged from the Physical, Historical 
and Descriptive Geography by the late Keith —- 
F.R.G.S., with several illustrations. Intended for use in 
Schools where the two larger works by the same author are 
not found suitable. 

‘A very excellent little compendium of physical and descriptive 


geography, better than any other of the same size which we have ever 
seen.’—L£ducational Times. 


Crown Svo, with an Illustration, cloth, price gs. 6d. 


INFANT SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. With Notes of 


Lessons on Objects, and on the Phenomena of Nature and 
Common Life. By Saran HALE, late Teacher of 
Method, St. Katharine’s Training College, Tottenham. 

A thoroughly practical work intended pre-eminently for 
Teachers, but also calculated to be of the greatest service 
to Students in Training Colleges, or those preparing for 
Certificate Examinations, 

Large Post 8vo, with yoo Illustrations, cloth, price 12s. 


OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY: An Introduction to the 


Science for Junior Students and General Readers. By 
James GEIkiz, LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, 
formerly of H.M. Geological Survey, Author of ‘ The 
Great Ice-Age,’ ‘ Prehistoric Europe,’ &c. 

‘The style is clear, simple and unpretending. The author has 
evidently striven, as a rule, to put the subject fairly before students rather 
than to express his own views, and has thus produced a book which cannot 
fail to be of great service.’—Saturday Review. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


OPA Ae 
UNSEEN PAPERS. 

EXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION IN GREEK, 
LATIN, and ENGLISH. By R. C. Jess, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Greek in Glasgow University, H. Jackson, Litt.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and W. E. Currey, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. (¥ust Published. 

Translations of these Pieces will be found in a Companion Volume by the 
same Authors entitled ‘TRANSLATIONS,’ price 8s. 
Crown Svo, price 2s. 6d. 


LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS in Miscellaneous 
Grammar and Idioms. By A. M. M. Stepman, M.A., Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo, price 2s. bd. 


ELEMENTS of COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR and 
PHILOLOGY, for use in Schools. By A. C. Price, M.A., Assis- 
tant-Master at Leeds Grammar School, late Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, price gs. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC. With Examination Papers and 


nearly 8,000 Examples. By CHArtes Penpiesury, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Senior Mathematical Master of St, Paul’s, late Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo, price 4s. Od. 

EUCLID. The ELEMENTS. Books I.—VI. and 
part of Books XI. and XII. Newly Translated from the original Text, 
with numerous Riders and-Miscellaneous Examples in Modern Geome- 
try. By Horace Deicuton, M.A., formerly Scholar of > 
College, Cambridge, Head Master of Harrison College, Barbados. 

Now ready, small post 8vo, price 6s. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORICAL 
GEOLOGY. By A. J. Juxes-Browne, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geolozi- 
cal Survey of England and Wales. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations. Being a companion volume to his ‘Handbook of 
Physical Geology,’ price 6s. 

New revised edition, small post 8vo, price 5s. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, founded on the 
work of Dr. J. Sréckuarpt. A Handbook for the Study of the Science 
by Simple Experiments. By C. W. Heaton, F.L.C., F.C.S., Lecturer 
on Chemistry in the Medical School of Charing Cross Hospital, and 
Examiner in Chemistry to the Royal College of Physicians. 


LONDON : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





APPROVED 


EDUGATIONAL WORKS, 


An English Grammar, for Schools, with copious Exercises, as well 
as Examples of Parsing and Analysis. 22nd Thousand. Price 1s. 

* The definitionsare plain and exact, the illustrative passages are mainly derived from our 
standard authorities, and the explanatory notes are most clear and forcible.'—Schoolmaster. 
Outlines of English Grammar, with copious Exercises. 233rd 

Thousand. Price 6d. 

‘Remarkably clear in its definitions, copious in its facts, and rich in the examples it 
gives for exercise.'—Free: 

A Manual of Etymology. 23rd Thousand. Price 6d. 

*Ably executed. The Notes are especially valuable.'—Kducational Review. 

A Manual of Grammatical Analysis, with copious Exercises for 

Analysis and Composition. 81st Thousand. Price 6d. 

* This is one of the completest works on the subject that we have ever seen.'— National 
School master 
Outlines of Geography. Revised and Corrected. rgoth Thousand. 

Price 6d. ‘ 

‘It gives everything that a beginner needs, and is yet suitable for the advanced 
scholar. It deserves tobe widely known.’ —Freeman,. 

The Geography of Great Britain and Ireland, 21st Thousand. 
Price 6d. 

* This is really an excellent little work.'—Irish Teachers’ Journal. 

A School and College History of England, with copious Supple- 

mentary Chapters. 27th Thousand. Price ss. 6d. he f 

‘A most admirable general narrative is given of political events.'—Civil Service Gaze/te. 
Chronological and Genealogical Tables, illustrative of English 

History. xrth Edition. Price as. . 

*Very accurate and well arranged.'—Leeture on History, by Rev. 4. Beavan, M.A. 

A Short Manual of English History, with Genealogical Tables. 
rath Thousand. Price 6d. 
Outlines of English History. 277th Thousand. Price 6d. 

* Asan introduction to English History we know of none equal to it. —Quarterly 
Journal of Edweation. 

Outlines of Scripture History. 43rd Thousand. Price 6d. 

*Concise, comprehensive, and well arranged.'—Church and School Gazette. 

The Poetical Reader. 129th Thousand. Strongly bound. Price 1s. 

‘This is just such a selection of spirited, genuine, and accredited English ballads and 
pieces as we should wish our children to have at their tongues'end. We are sure every 
judge of poesy will pronounce it an admirable collection for young folks.'—Patriot. 

The New Poetical Reader, 28th Thousand. Price rs. : 

‘An exquisite series of Extracts which have this extra recommendation, that in almost 
all cases they are new to School Readers. The Volume needs only to be known to be 
highly appreciated.'—Bdweational Reporter. 

The Complete Poetical Reader. Being the Poetical Reader and 
the New Poetical Reader in One Volume. Extra gilt. Price 2s. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





Tuition by Correspondence 


CERTIFICATE.—The preparation established in 1871 is 
available as usual. ‘The following are the fees charged for 
correspondence twice a week :—Per quarter. By results. 

Masters: First Year ......... 153. eee 3 
oa Second Year ...... 21s. eve 45 
Mistresses: First Year ...... 10s. sue £2 
9” Second Year ... 15s. eee 3 

Pupils who prefer the quarterly arrangement remit the fee at 
the end of the quarter. Those who select ‘Payment-by Results’ 
are not required to part with any money for Tuition until a pass 
is recorded; and, if the pupil is unsuccessful after two attempts, 
the agreement will be cancelled without payment. 

MATRICULATION (Established 1871), Science, Drawing, 
Scholarship, A.C.P., Civil Service, Diocesan, Shorthand, 
Musical, Medical, Legal, P.T. Papers, and other branches as 
advertised. No payment unless successful. 

Address, james Dee NINGS and Co,, Tuition by Correspon- 
dence Office, Deptford, London, 





‘The whole of the Books are well done, and deserve strong 


r lation.’—Zhe Schoolmaster. 











THE KINDERGARTEN 
NUMBER IS UNIQUE, 
ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


ARE THE BEST. 


17 Numbers, at 2d. each; Superior Edition, 
in plain marbled covers, at 3d. each. 














See Opinions of the Profession and the Press, for warded, 





with Specimen Pages, free by post on application. 


| A. JOHNSTON & CO., 6, Paternoster Buildings, London, .C. 
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DEGREES FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Every Certificated Teacher (either sex) possessed of 
ordinary ability and perseverance may become Members of 
the London University with from 12 to 18 months’ study, 
in the long-established ‘ London University Matriculation 
Correspondence Class.’ The fee is payable on passing. 
For full particulars, send stamped envelope to 
*Clericus,’ 19, Imperial Chambers, Dale Street, Liverpool. 








MURBY’S IMPERIAL COPY BOOKS. 


Rapidly finding their 
way into all good 
chools, 


17 NUMBERS, PRICE ad. EACH. 








| *EXCELLENT.’ *UNEXCELLED.’ 














1. Half Text. 5}. Large and Small. 9 Small Hand. 
2. Half Text. 6. Small Hand. 10. Small Hand. 

. Half Text. 64. Double Small. tt. Small Hand. 
34. Large and $ Text. . Small Hand. 12. Small Hand. 
4 Half Text. B Three Hands. 12}. Ladies’ Hand. 


s. Small Text. | 8. Small Hand. 
London: THOMAS MURBY, 3, Ludgate Circus Buildings, E.C. 


= 














— 


 BORD'S PIANOS 








EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
rawing Material Departnent 


The Student’s Set of Ten Solid Pearwood 
Figures in Dove-tailed Sliding-lid Box. 

10s. 6d. the Set. 

The Drawing Class Set of Ten Larger Size 
Hollow Light wood Figures, with Stand, 
Complete in Case. 

Price, 42s.; in Polished Case, 45s. 




















CaraLocues Sent FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 








gas Over 360 Successes ! 13 First Places. 


Day, EVENING, AND CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 


THE LONDON CIVIL SERVICE COLLEGE, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


EIGHT YEARS OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. RESULTS UNEXCELLED. 
Derartments.—CIVIL SERVICE, LONDON MATRICULATION, 
QUEEN’S _ SCHOLARSHIP. CERTIFICATE UNIVERSITY 
LOCALS, SPECIFIC SUBJECTS, etc. Messrs. Skerry, F.S.Sc., 
Smitu, M.A., Croms, M.A., Barer, B.A. (Hons.), Jocetyx, LL.B., 
(Cambs.) and Co. (22 Tutors, Graduates of London, Cambridge, etc.). 
Clerkships, Men (age 17-20, Salary £80-£250), rst, and, 3rd, 4th, sth, oth, 
16th, agth, 31st, 37th, 39th, etc. ; Excise (19-22, Salary 495-4300), 4th, sth, 
6th, 7th, 8th, oth, roth, r1th, rath, etc. ; Customs (19-25, Salary £55-£200), 
rst, 3rd, 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, etc. ; Female Clerks (18-20, Salary £65-£80, 
etc.), and, sth, rath, 17th, 37th, 47th, sqth, etc.; Boy Clerks (15-17, Salary 
£36, etc.), pra, 8th, oth, etc. ; Surveyors of Taxes (19-22, Salary £100-£400), 
rst, 3rd, 4th, etc. ighest places at all centres throughout Great Britain 
and Todead 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE, post free, 
from Mr. Skerry, F.R.S.L., of H.M.C.S., 27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
ORDER THE 


‘Givil Service Competitor,’ 
id. weekly, of all booksellers, or sent free for 1s.8d. per ane. Contains 
full details, with latest Examination Papers worked in full, original articles, 


books to read, etc. More information than in any similar publication. 
Enquiry Office open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


All Teachers should see the following before ordering new 
books. 


THE ‘WHITEHALL’ LITERARY READERS. 


The only Standard Readers ; specially compiled to suit the 
latest requirements of the Code. They are not old reading 
books re-dressed, but are entirely new. 

STANDARD 1, «+--+ +» =» od. | STANDARD Ill, + 18, od, 
STANDARD Il. +. «+ «+ «» rod. | STANDARD IV. - 13 3d, 

N , (Vo and Travels ; comprising scenes from the histo 
PE Eaton The most interesting sunden gulllehed, ah — 4d. 
STANDARDS Vi. & Vil, (Extracts from the Works of Standard 

a a ee an a ne ae ee ee ee 
Also Primers Part 1, 2, and 3; each .3d. Cloth, 


THE “ALBERT ’ GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


The most interesting, the most readable, and the most beauti- 
ful Geographical Readers yet produced. 





STANDARD |, axe see ane od. | STANDARD IV. + 18, od. 

STANDARD I, nvr wee nee Od. | STANDARD V, ose cee one 1s. 4d, 

STANDARD Ill. e+ 38 Od. | STANDARD Vi, vce cee ove 1s. 6d. 
STANDARD Vil. ..- - 18. 6d. 


THE “WHITEHALL’ DRAWING COPY 
BOOKS. 


Specially prepared in accordance with the New Schedule, 
The following numbers are now ready :— 


FREEHAND DRAWING, MODEL DRAWING. 


STANDARDS |. All, ... No. x. ... ad. | STANDARD IV, .. ... No. 4. «. ad. 
STANDARD Ill... «. No. a. .. od, STANDARD V, «.. «. No. 7. . ad. 
. GEOMETRY. 
STANDARD WV, «- + No.3. @d+ | grannapp ay ou. wn No. 5. ww ad. 
STANDARD V, «- ... No.6... 2d. | STANDARD V, «. «. No. 8 .. od 


GILL’S PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR THE 
STANDARDS. 


These little Text Books contain all that is necessary for this 
subject. Standard [V., 1d. ; Standards V. and VI., 2d. each. 


THE WHITEHALL COPY BOOKS. 


In Twelve numbers, two for each Standard. These Cop 
Books are the most practically useful in the market. Price 2 


GEORGE GILL and SONS, LONDON. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, 
FOR STUDENTS OF ALL AGES, 


DICTIONARIES of the Bible, and Christian 
' Antiquities and Biography : Latin, 
Classical, Biographical. 


GRAMMARS. Latin, Greek, English, 
— German, Hebrew, and 
an. 


HISTORIES of all Countries and Ages. 
MANUALS of Geography, Literature, Philo- 


sophy, Composition, Science, &c., 
for Advanced or Elementary 
Students. 


COMPOSITION and Exercises in English, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. 








*,* Catalogues, containing Full Descriptions of all 
these Works, with numerous Dlustrations, sent on 
application to the Publisher. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA.—Part III. Proszt Composi- 
tion. Containing Hints on Translation of English into French, the 
Principal Rules of the French Syntax compared with the Bagiek, anda 
Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax. By Dr. BRETTE, French 

aster at Christ’s Hospital. ramo. 4s. 6d. [F¥ust Out. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE; rrom THe FAtt or CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE TREATY 
or Berurn, 1878. By Ricnarp Lopce, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Forming a New Volume of Murray's Stupgent’s MANUALS. 

‘Mr. Lodge is to be congratulated on the excellence of his arrangement and on the 
discretion he has shown, both as regards the things he omits and those he insists on, 
While his pages abound in facts he has not been content to give a mere crowded 
summary of events, he presents us with many sound and thoughtful remarks on the 
tendencies of each of his periods. His grasp is firm, and he never loses his way amidst 
a multitude of details.'—Journal of Education. 


THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR: A Gram- 
MAR OF THE Latin Lancuace. By Witiiam Situ, D.C.L., LL.D., 
and TuHeoruitus D. Hatt, M.A., Fellow of University College, London. 
Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly revised, and partly re-written. Post 8vo, 6s. 

In the present edition all the leading features of the original work have 
been preserved, and the arrangement of the matter has been in the main 
adhered to: while, at the same time, great pains have been taken to 

ppl t deficiencies, and to render the book more thoroughly serviceable 
to those for whose use it is designed. In consequence of these additions, 
the present edition has been increased by about fifty pages. The improve- 
ments introduced are chiefly the following: 1. The accidence has been 
treated more fully and critically. 2. The chapter on the Gender of Nouns 
of the Third Declension has been carefully re-studied. 3. The Syntax has 
been worked out with greater nicety of detail. 4. With certain obvious 
exceptions, which sufficiently explain themselves, every citation froma Latin 
author has been carefully verified, and its precise place recorded. Many 
additional and important examples have also been added. 5. The sections 
dealing with etymological and philological matter have been enlarged. 


A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. Aineteenth 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE Earwiest Times TO THE FALt or THE Sgeconp Empire; on the 
plan of ‘ Little Arthur’s England.’ With Illustrations. F’cap. 8vo, as. 6d. 


A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. For Schools and Young Persons. By Jonun RICHARDSON, 
M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools, and Author of School Manual of 
Modern Geography.’ Sixteenth Thousand, New and Revised Edition. 
16mo, 2s. 6d. 

BOOKS IN USE AT ETON COLLEGE. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. Part IL— 


Evementary. For use in the Lower Forms. Compiled with the sanction 
of the Head Master, by A. C. Aincer, M.A., Trinizy College, Cambridge, 
and H. G. Wint 2, M.A, Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Also, by the same Editors, 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, adapted to 


the Latin Grammar. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 











LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 


The London Intermediate Correspondence Classes, 
Conducted by a College Professor. Turors—M.A. (Hons.) University 
Prizeman (M.A.), B.A., and B.Sc. (Hons.), London and Cambridge 
Wrangler, have s cially prepared courses for B.A., B.Sc., the Inter. B.A. 
and B.Sc. and Matriculation, at low fees. Single subjects, or full 
preparation. 
ch Course includes the questions of the last twelve Exams., Weekly 
Notes, Hints, Test Papers, and Solutions of Difficulties, etc., etc, 


Address: Professor Clive, 54, Nelson Square, S.E. 


INTER. B.A. GUIDE. 


‘Really useful . . . than which nothing can be better for the 
private student.’—School Guardian. 
Containing the latest Papers, full Solutions to the Mathematics, and a 
guide to the selection of suitable books, and best editions of Authors for 
1887, etc., etc. By the Tutors of the 


LONDON INTERMEDIATE CORRESPONDENCE GLASSES. 





Post Free rs. from Professor Cuive, 54, Nelson Square, S.E. 





ECOND YEAR CERTIFICATE—DECEM- 
BER.—Highly successful Coaching by Correspon- 
dence. No fee unless successful first time. Backward 
Students made to pass. Exceptionally low terms.— 
Addressed envelope for particulars, list of successes, 
&c., George Henry Sparrow, Forest Gate, London, E 
N.B.—Acting Teachers who intend taking Papers 
of the Second Year are invited to communicate at an 
early date with Mr. Sparrow: The work for Second 
Year Students having m the speciality for the past 
five years, with increasing success each year, there 
is little fear of failure now. Dull Students are got 
through safely, and bright ones pushed into First 
Division. 


| Big ne MATRICULATION (all passed 
at last ran OH i Medical and Pharma- 
ceutical preparation by V. Butler Smith, B.A., 

London, assisted by competent Teachers. Good Labor- 

atory.—Polytechnic, Regent-street, W. 


MATRICULATION AND B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


Lonpon, Roya IRIsH, AND DUBLIN UNIVERSITIES. 








Preparation by Correspondence on a thoroughly individual 
system, which ensures to each Candidate the closest care and 
attention. Weak subjects receive special help, Payment based 
on results. Single subjects if desired. 

For terms, testimonials, &c., address— 

Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A., Greenhill House, 
Godley, Manchester. 


LATIN, GREEK, &c. 
HELP IN HOME EDUCATION, &c, 


CERTIFICATED successful HEAD-MASTER TEACHES LATIN 
and GREEK by CORRESPONDENCE. Beginners read and translate 
Cesar and other easy authors, New Testament in Greek, in about seven 
months with great accuracy. Also by Corres ndence—Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Euclid, History, Geography, Scripture History, English Composition, 
English Language and Literature, Book-keeping, Theory of Music, Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, &c. Exceptionally low terms, References to Pupils 
who have passed for the various examinations. Full particulars, list of 
successes, &c. Address— 

HEAD-MASTER, BIRLINGHAM SCHOOL, PERSHORE, 








ESTABLISHED 18s:. 


BIRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calcu- 
lated on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the Collection of 
Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the Purchase and Sale of 
Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Roctety’s Annual Receipts 
‘ive ns 


exceed F ons, 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with i di P ion and no 
Rent to Pay. Apply at the Office of the Birkseck BuitpinG Socisty, 
29, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with i diate Pi Me 
either for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
Bee ede Alms — se yy as pa. ink: 2 
irkbeck Almanack, with fu! rticu! on applica - 
7 FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Highest and only Award, GOLD MEDAL, obtained at the Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


E have great pleasure in offering to Fellow-Teachers a superar Ay e HAND LOCKSTITCH MACHINE, by a First-Class Maker, for 
W £2 10s, cash, or £3 on hire, carriage paid, repayable by Eight Monthly Instalments of 7s. 6d. each, or Three Quarterly Payments of £1 each. 
This Machine is beautifully finished and ornamented in fold. and possesses the latest improvements to the present time. It has the Patent 
Shuttle and Spool Winder, which enables the person to wind the bobbins without the Machine being set in motion. It con be used for all sorts of 
Family Sewing, on any material, from Fine Muslin to Woollen Cloths. It will Hem, Tuck, Braid, Quilt, &c. The following extras are given free 
with each Machine :—Six bobbins, six needles, double hemmer, braider, quilter, two screw-drivers, oil can and oil straight, guide, thumb screw, and 
Wlustrated instruction book. This Machine is well made, and most complete in itself; and, in order that Teachers may thoroughly test its abilities, we 
purpose sending every one of them on Fourteen Days’ Free Trial, and if satisfactory, we wish it to be perfectly understood that the cash or an instalment 
must be paid at the end of the fourteen days’ free trial. If not satisfactory it can be returned, and we will pay the carriage both ways, and no charge 
whatever will be made. 
It is earnestly requested that when Teachers are sending for a Machine they will write their full name and address distinctly, stating the 


nearest railway station, as this will prevent unnecessary delay. 
60°: 


HOS: 
CASH. 













“ON HIRE. 


Carriage Paid. Carriage Paid. 





AN ACCURATE DESIGN. 
ABSTRACT OF TESTIMONIALS. 


‘The five “ Wellington” Machines, both in e and y. were ‘1 am well acquainted with the “ Wellington” Machines, as several of my friends have 
oeyond my expectations. They have been thoroughly tested during the last three and a them. It is an extremely pretty Machine, sod does its work quickly, oan and well. I 
half years, and have proved highly satisfactory. They have been pronounced ty am delighted with my Machine, and shall recommend your Company whenever I can.'— 
friends to be the prettiest Machines they ever saw.'—Mr. W. KENT, Schoolhouse. New Miss THOMPSON, All Saints’ School, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. 


OF THE MACHINE NOW OFFERED. 








Road, Grays, Essex. e : 
me tt three M chines (Bradbury) have worked well, and quite give satisfaction.’— awe HAVILAND. The Renory War pet gives great satisfaction to all who use 
be Dowager Lady G. CRAIG, Dean's Court, Wimborne, Dorset, , ~ : ° L . Essex. 
“We are very pleased with the three Machines (Bradbury's Wellington) purchased * My wife is hay | pleased with the three Machines (Bradbury) which we have purchased 
from you, and think they are very good and cheap."—Miss PEASFIELD, Fairfield House, from you during the last two years.'—Mr. J. HARWOOD, Board School, Tongue End, 
Duke Street, Chelmsford, Essex. Spalding. 


Partientars, Testimonials, and Mlustrated Lists from the MANAGER, 2, AVENUE ROAD, BOW, LONDON, E. 


J, BOULTON & Co. s,, Limited, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, kite 


Just Ready, New and Cheaper Edition of the FINSBURY ATLAS. Price 2s. 6d. Royal 4to, 32 Maps. 
Coloured by Hand. Complete Index, 


READING BOOKS AND CLASS SUBJECTS. SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 


Entertaining Library of Standard Works Abridged tary 
as Readers. ts. each. Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver's penne Algetes. - Ameen, 6. 
Travels, etc. Rudiments of Algebra, with ANswERs, 9d. e 


New Standard Readers. Primers I. and II. Books I. to Natural Philosophy (Mechanics) gd 

VI. Object Lessons, Poetry, etc., etc. ge RY 
Technical Readers. Introductory, and Books I. to VI. Animal Physiology, Botany, Latin and French Gram- 
mar, Magnetism and Electricity, with Diagrams, 
gd 








> 























Our Country’s Story. Historical Reader. 1s. 6d, 


Manual of ctical Geoguphy. Is. etc. od. 
Mennel of Armee. is, Wirt ANSWERS, Is. 6d. | syencer’s Elementary Practical Chemistry. New 
Laurie’s New Lithogra hed Copy Books. 2d. each. Edition. Contains Tests for Bi., Ba., and Am. 210 pp., 13. 6d. 


Code Systematic Copy ks for Standards. 2d.each. | Dr. Robertson’s Tots and Cross Tots. Just Published. 6d, 


CENTRAL SCHOOL DEPOT 4, WORSHIP STREET, AND 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING MATERIALS | Mute 8 tHe conan anc eomsui BE Bo 
Liberal Allowance to Schools. Send for Illustrated FLUGEES S 


Catalogue. Post Free. N ATU RAL & | STO RY 
BRODIE & MIDDLETON, READERS. 


79, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 
By Mrs, FENWICK MILLER; Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S., 


5 and T, WOOD, M.E.S. 
__STOUTLY BOUND. SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Infants ... eds ees one 7 oe bee oon ow 4a. 

















ARE THE BEST | ee 
: I ie dat tm oe, Sos ae 


Stan 


eS eae. dard V.... see eco ove eco ees eee ove 
Standards VI. VEE, (7 A jes obe ove Is. 
IN SIXTEEN NOS. PRICE 2d. EACH. ena 
- a we. i za These new Readers contain some of the most charming Stories of animal life ever 
hed. Special is called to the first four books, which will be found remark- 











P pec: 
ably interesting and attractive. 


LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES, PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.0. 





LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES, PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.0. 
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Alexander Thom’s 


COPY BOOKS. 


Opinions of the Inspectors. 


“IT may add that the copy books published by Messrs. Taom & Co. are; gradually superseding those previously in 
use; but while believing the Thom series admirably suited to their purpose, I have not interfered with the teacher's 
freedom as to selection from any series.” 





“JT am glad to say that the excellent series, published by Messrs. Tuom & Co. are, owing to their own intrinsic 
merits, becoming very generally adopted in this district.” 


“The Civil Service numbers in this series I consider far the best of their kind, the style.of. writing in them being 
well suited for either the public seryice or mer¢antile life, and at the same time admitting of some individuality in 
handwriting being displayed, and of being executed with a fair amount of celerity and ease.” 


“In some cases I have been able fo get the teacher to train: up boys and_ girls to finish with the Civil Seryice 
Hand—a course made easy to them by Thom’s series, leading by: graduated numbers from the elements to finished 
Civil Service Hand.” wae ssh ey 

“The new series brought out by Messts. Tom have this advantage, that they combine in the advanced stages 
legibility with quickness—qualities highly important for those whi desite to ‘coinpéte at Civil Service Examinations.” 


“The style of penmanship is conceived with admirable regard to legibility and ease of execution.” 


Opinions of the Press. 


. 

“The writing if clear and bold, and exibits that freedom common to the books used for writing purposes in Irish 
Schools. The earlier numbers furnish abundant exercise in text-hand; the last five are devoted to the cultivation of 
Civil Service handwriting, and the preceding four are preparatory to these five. ‘The Civil Service’ numbers are 
valuable books to anyone who wishes to learn a legible and beautiful hand. The series is one in which utility and 
legibility are prominent features.”—Schoolmaster. 


“In the number and importance of the practical points of merit which they represent, we could not say by which 
of their rivals these books are excelled. The course is remarkably complete and well detailed.. But what especially 
pleases is the plain, inartificial, yet handsome style of the copies, leading by natural stages up to the admirably practical 
‘Civil Service Hand’ of the advanced section of the series. As soon as the half text is reached the departure from the 
‘copper-plate ’ form of letter is appreciable. The evident aim has been to gently direct the natural action of the hand 
towards a style which shall be above all things legible, at the same time that it is easy, rapid, and of pleasing 
appearance.”—School Board Chronicle. 


“Tn this set of books there are several new features. The paper is excellent and the series is well graduated. The 
last five numbers are taken up by an introduction of what the publisher calls ‘ Civil Service Hand.’ No doubt when 
these books become better known they will command an extensive sale, not only in public elementary, but also in middle 
class schools.” —The Teachers’ Aid. 


“ This series of copy books has many merits. The style it seeks to develop is what is now widely known as the 
‘Civil Service Hand,’ made less stiff than usual. The copies are clearly engraved and well printed on good paper.” — 
Educational Times. 


“Whether intentionally or not, it looks as if, from the very beginning, the ‘Civil Service’ requirements were the 
guiding principle in their preparation.” Educational News. 


“The copies are facsimile from actual writing. The style is easy and graceful, and the exercises are well 
graduated.”—Journal of Education. 


“The writing is bold and legible. We have tried the paper and find it good.”—-Board Teacher. 


The Publishers will have much pleasure in forwarding Specimens gratis and post free to any Teacher who may 


wish to examine them. 
ALEXANDER THOM & 00, (Limited), 


The Queen’s Printing Office, Dublin. 
Lonpon Acrents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. Epinsurex anp Guascow: JOHN MENZIES & CO. 














































Just Published. 
Alexander Thom’s 


NEW PRIMERS. 


A NEW SERIES OF INFANT READING BOOKS. Edited by C. E. Heisca. 


These books have been specially prepared to meet the requirements of the Code. In their preparation the following points 
have been aimed at :— 
&: -) No words are introduced except such as are in cael natural use, and such as children easily understand. 
5, New sounds and combinations of letters are grad and + eos omg introduced, in order of their difficulty. 


decd Each —— makes connected sense, is complete in itself and conveys some idea interesting to young children. 


points have been attained before, but the com ilers believe that the problem of combining them at the very 
thes of Reading has not before been solved in our School g Books. 
orth tock for ie lower standards contain extracts from some of the most celebrated Children’s authors, and for the kind 
permission to use these works the compilers have to tender their sincere thanks. 
The Illustrations are entirely new, and have been specially drawn for this series, the Publishers having been fortunate 
sof reget of Printing, paper . J. Ford, who has kindly cinomited ts: Glastiete the castes 
of | ing, pe r and binding, it has been the object of the Publishers to place these books in the very first rank 


arcane “wai PRIMER, a m ‘24.; cloth limp, 3d. Inrant Reaper, 48pp., 3d.; cloth boards, 4d. 
Seconp Lyrant Primer, 32pp., 2d.; cloth limp, 3d. 


The Pudtiihere wilt hans cinch pheasess ta firaarding Meachues gratis and pest foes to ong Teacher who may wish to exumine them. 
Alexander Thom’s 


DRAWING BOOKS. 


A new series specially prepared to meet the requirements of the New Code. 8 books now ready ; |16pp., 2d. each. 


Opinions of the Press. 
ies | poche are designed to meet the new soquivemnente of the Education Code, and they accomplish their a better than any we have 
yet seen. can recommend the series to teachers of Coowing 09 suaehying © peas went, The co Fn: op Gat belay Cones, of a 
way and ye and on a paper o which we strongly recommend f and stoutness.”"—The 


Se) son series of Dra aires Sete a = finding their way into the market. few (if any) are Saiies wattle et trial than these. The 
guage are Wi drawn, aan of grease vexiet The cover is attractive for two reasons. One side gives a p: a piece of Indian << 
work, while theet Shes a list of valuable hints ond instructions to the young draughtsman. The paper is of en Nlent Tonite y.”—Schoolmas ter. 


“Teachers working under the New Code visions will observe with satisfaction the pol-consteneted lan and care’ executed details of 
the new series i drawing books of which the Dublin tiie firms bas lately sent us specimens. Book 1 begins at the simplest ou’ the square—and 
from this t, step by step, = lessons advance in difficulty aowy ced steadily th: h = —~y- A =i page e instructions has te drawn 
up, and this is reproduced on the back of each book. Sufficien is left to copy eac e ora larger or smaller scale, accord- ~ 
ing to the accompanying directions ; and for this purpose ae mt drawing paper is eae ed. ” Dosted lines upon the copies sited ‘abundant 
eugension 6 as to procedure. The copies are beautifully worked, and there is some instructive Sriginality in the etion of subjects for copies.”"— 


Just Published. 


DRAWING CARDS. 


Price 1s. 6d. per Packet. 


A new series prepared to cover exactly the ground required by the New Code, many of the subjects being taken from 
Government papers. subjects in this series are not identical with those of the Drawing Books ; they thus form a completely 
fresh test of the pupil's ability. By F. Writxrxson, Head Master Folds-road Bourd School, Bolton. 


Sranparps I. & [1._-Freehand ; 20 Cards; 40 Subjects. Sranparp IV.—Freehand. 
SranDARD I1L.—Freehand and Ruler. | Sranparp V.--Drawing to Scale. 


Others in the Press. 
Just Published. 


AUTOMATIC TEST CARDS. 


In Arithmetic and English. 
In Seven Standards; “0 Cards in each; 1s. per Packet. 
Tests in Arithmetic are given on one side, and Tests in English on the other. In the Arithmetical Examples the answers are 
self- testing, enabling the Teacher 4 detect the slightest ervor at a glance. 
“'This is a very serviceable set of Test Cards. The system of checking the answers is very ingenious, and must have cost the compiler a deal of 
trouble to work out. A teacher who has prepared his class to answer the exercises need have no fear of an ordinary Inspector's examination."— 
Teachers Aid. 


HOME ' WORK AND HOW TO DO IT,—An easy Reading Book for young girls. This little book, written in the 

story, is intended as an introduction to a manual on Domestic Economy. The matter and style are 

pon hn 4 elementary, but it is hoped that the book may be useful in ‘leading children to take an interest in household 
duties, ont so lay a foundation for more detailed knowledge of Home Work. 144pp.; 16mo; cloth boards, 9d. 


ALEXANDER THOM & CO. (Limited), 
The Queen's Printing Uffice, Dublin. 
Loxpon Acrents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. Epixsurcu anp Giascow;: JOHN MENZIES & CO. 
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THE CHILDREN’S MIRROR reasury ‘Stories, 
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